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AMAZING TALES 


From the Case Book of Yankee Defense » » » 


1. Motorcycles—rush! A New England motor- 
cycle manufacturer receives a large order for scouting 
cycles. They need help. The office of the Coordina- 
tor of Defense consults its files for a plant possessing 
equipment of the proper type. Result: A manufacturer 
of steak tenderizing machinery is now making motor- 
cycle parts—for National Defense. 


2. “‘What can we do to help?” Arn officer of a 
knitting machinery company calls on the Coordinator. 
Specialized equipment—highly skilled labor: Where 
can they best be used? One letter and two phone calls 
gave the answer. Result: The knitting machinery 
company is now turning out motor housing castings— 
for National Defense. 


3. The neighbors who never met. A Connecticut 
manufacturer receives an order from the Government. 
Then his delivery is moved forward. Where can he 
find a sub-contractor? The Coordinator finds it for 
him—a plant in his own city and right across the 
street! Result: Two manufacturers pool their resources 
—for National Defense. 





IT’S AN OLD YANKEE CUSTOM 


When a Yankee housewife needed a 
rug for the bedroom, did she twiddle her 
thumbs and wait for an order of carpet 
yarn to come through. Not she! 


She made what she had do—every 
scrap of cloth, every oddment at hand was 
used! Next time you see a hooked rug— 
let it remind you of how you as a New 
Englander can help in National Defense. 


If you own, or have a voice in, or share 
in the management of a New England 
industry—don’t wait for the order! 


* 


Be a good Yankee—meet Uncle Sam 
halfway. 


Tell the Coordinator what your facili- 
ties are. The three cases cited are just 
a tiny fraction of the hundreds passing 
through our office. 


That’s our job—to help you find where 
you fit best in the biggest job of all— 
America’s Defense. 


Write, call, or telephone—now! 


COORDINATOR OF DEFENSE 


Federal Reserve Bank Building 


30 Pearl Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone HAN cock 7100 
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4 feller’d be foolish not to swop ‘most 
anything to get himself a pair of long-lasting 
BASS RANGERS. They’re just perfect for 
woods-wear. Take a look at them. 14 inches 
from top to toe . . . and a bellows tongue that 
goes the full way. And another thing, just 
you make a note of the seams around the 
toe. They’re put together a special sort of 
way. The side-walls coming up from the sole 
are double, to keep water outside, the upper 
leather .cups itself right over the seam and is 
hand-stitched in position to make watertight 
joining. 


“That’s only a couple of reasons why, for my 
money, I’d get BASS. ’Nother reason, Bass 
makes these top flight boots, like all Bass 
moccasins, the most comfortable way there 
is . . . Indian moccasin construction, with a 
single piece of soft leather cradling your foot. 


“I’d want the RANGER .. . but you might 
choose any number of other swell outdoor 
boots like the BASS QUAIL HUNTER or the 
WOC-O-MOC .. . they’re all good for hunt- 
ing, fishing and general camping. Yep, no 
matter which way you look at it, I’d rather 
swop MY MONEY for BASS BOOTS—the 
grand outdoor footwear made by G. H. Bass 
& Company, 259 Main St., Wilton, Maine!” 
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VITAMIN VARIETY SALAD 
luscious with 
Real Mayonnaise 
(Supplies Vitamins A, B-1, C, D, E) 
* * * 


7 slices of red 1 package (3 oz.) 


apple cream cheese 
6 slices onion Cherries 
12 slices orange Lettuce 
11 large prunes, Hellmann’s Real 
cooked Mayonnaise 


Remove core and slice unpeeled 
apples crosswise. Peel and slice onion 
and seeded orange crosswise. Remove 
pits from prunes and stuff with cream 
cheese mixed with | tablespoon Real 
Mayonnaise and insert a half cherry 
on top. Arrange apple, onion and 
orange slices in rows on lettuce leaves 
on chop plate. Garnish with stuffed 
prunes and whole cherries. Serve with 
Real Mayonnaise. Serves 6. 
Coe 
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BRICK OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Incomparable is what epicures say about the Baxter 
way of preparing this famous New England dish. 
Slowly baked for long hours in brick ovens, they 
just melt in your mouth. California Peas, Red Kid 
neys or Yellow Eyes available in tins and glass pots. 
H.C. BAXTER & BRO. Brunswick, Me. 
If your grocer hasn'tthem order by mail from Carleton R 
Mills, Box M, Fryeburg, Me. Price List on request. 
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COURTESY WOOD AFT GALLERY 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Ever hear of 
Green River, Vermont? We hadn't until the 
other day when Mr. and Mrs. Main of 
Springfield and Berkshire, Massachusetts 
dropped in for a friendly chat. Seems as 
though you come into it through a lovely 
covered bridge and there it is . . . every house 
painted yellow. You'd like to buy a house 
there? Well, you'll have to see the fellow 
who owns the whole town. That’s a fact! 
Two years ago Green River’s owner, after 
many years of farming, and we understand 
painting and building up this unique village, 
joined the Florida-for-the-winterites. So now 
it’s new management and a new owner... 
but still as pretty as ever and thriving. Try 
the map between Brattleboro and Bennington. 
Or were the Mains just taking us for a ride? 
‘i ,<e¢ec en © © 
The story we liked best 
last month, came out of a visit we paid te 
our subscribers, the Smiths, at Epsom, N. H. 
Quite some folks. Among other tales that 
husband Smith contributed was one handed 
down to him from his Scottish ancestor, 
neighbor of the Duke of Hamilton (recently 
in the news on account of the Hess incident). 
Still a good tale in spite of its 500 or so years 
of age—perhaps more. When in those days 
the Duke joined the British parliament, he 
found the traveling from London to his Scot- 
tish estate hard, so he built in London and 
installed a second “Lady Hamilton”. An- 
cestor Smith squealed on him to Lady H. 
number one who immediately set out for 
London—was greeted at the door by Lady H. 
number 2, who promptly ran for the dining- 
room and disappeared behind a panel. Lady 
H. number one couldn't find a way to open 
that panel so she called in a bricklayer, had 
him brick up same, and then sat there until 
there was no more noise behind the wall. 
Thereupen she returned to Scotland and re- 
sumed her usual life. 


George Lyman Kittredge 
we had felt, would live forever. There was 
the toughness and sweetness in him of the 
centenarian apple tree. His was one of the 
very few portraits ever to appear in The 
Old Farmer’s Almanac of which he wrote 
so well. A clattering lawn mower was known 
to break up his classes more than once but 
the clear panes of pure scholarship through 
which he viewed this world were never 
known to crack. Harvard, the country and 
the world owe much to the integrity of the 
George Lyman Kittredges—and you can 
count them on one hand. 

sce Ss &. 3 
Herbert Agar, Louisville editor, 
was here the other night to hold forth in our 
town hall for our immediate entry into the 
war. An “intellectual” of the first order he 
was attributed afterwards by most of the 
ladies in the audience as “having more S. A. 
per square inch than any man alive”. Which 
makes quite a combination. At the conclu- 
sion of his talk Albert Bushnell Hart arose 
to endorse Agar’s views one hundred per 
cent. The latter, by the way, is a two-year 
subscriber to YANKEE — says it’s an 
American institution”. Mr. Hart saw the 
boys in blue start for the Civil War with his 
own eyes. There are not many left now who 
did. 

** *+ * * & 
“Harvests for Tomorrow”, 
a short feature going the rounds of New 
England theatres, just now released by the 
Department of Agriculture, was photo- 
graphed in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Even if you do know all about lime and phos- 
phate, pay to get in for there are some of the 
most beautiful pictures in it we have ever 
seen. 

enn 0 eo 8 
New Hampshire—with all its squawks 
against New Dealism is probably one of the 
most socialistic states in the Union. Newest 
development along these lines is the State 
sponsored Engineering Experiment Station 
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at Durham at which the small and large busi- 
ness man can, by matching the State’s dollar 
with his own, avail himself of a research 
staff and laboratory. Royalties on patents 
obtained, we understand, go to perpetuate the 
station. 
‘es + 2 6 6 

We missed “Thoreau Day” 
at Concord, Massachusetts, July 12th last in 
spite of the cordial urging received from 
Roland D. Sawyer. Just couldn't make it, 
but wish we had. Apparently the hundred or 
so “Thoreauites” who were there got a 
National Society on Thoreau going, with the 
following committee to formulate same and 
present its conclusions July 12th next. Dr. 
Raymond Adams of Chapel Hill, N. C., Allen 
French of Concord, Lt. Gov. Odell Shepard 
of Conn., T. L. Bailey of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Wallace B. Conant of Concord, Roland D. 
Sawyer, Jr. of Southboro, Mrs. Bert Cham- 
bers of Concord, Walter Harding, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sherwin of Concord, and the Rev. 
Roland D. Sawyer of Ware, Mass. and Ken- 
sington, N. H. You'll find full details in the 
Concord Herald for July 17th. Call for them 
in person and you'll find their plant right in 
Concord’s abandoned railroad station, just off 
the Lowell road. A real lively paper—that 

and it surely isn’t “muzzled” as you will 
no doubt shortly discover. 








The annual production 
of The Old Homestead at Swanzey Center, 
N. H. went off this year with a bang that was 
louder than usual. Above is pictured Willard 
Thompson in the role of Uncle Josh Whit- 
comb. It's a regular family party all the way 
through—and you're introduced to visitors 
from everywhere in the audience between the 
acts. Don’t miss it next year. 
*~_s *& * * 

Correction 

YANKEE erred in its July issue, page 4. 
when it stated that our First Lady, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, was one of the five occupants of 
a three-seated plane (containing five) which 
“flew towards the inspection of some flying 
field near Quoddy.” Mrs. Smith, Maine Rep- 
resentative to Congress, not Mrs. Roosevelt 
was the fifth occupant—or the first. 
That gochawhs ae or 
we told you about last month doesn't like 
publicity we guess. Swiped one of our nice 
white Wyandottes from right under our nose. 

*es*e# ee & 

The advertisement 
cn our inside back cover this month comes 


to us as a result of a recommendation of 





Lawrence Rathbun, one of our earliest sub- 
scribers. It is not, in the sense that most 
advertisements are, a “paid advertisement.” 
YANKEE receives only a commission on 
whatever books you order. We were glad 
to go along with Rathbun and the School 
(they have no money for paid advertising, 
of course), because we felt that you would 
agree with us in believing that whatever 
thoughts you and ourselves can put into the 
winning of this war are to be validated at 
some future date only by what sort of a 
world society we are going to get afterwards. 
And, probably, thinking, of whatever nature, 
we do about that now will stand us in good 
stead later on. 


* » o * * * 


Our Contributors 
Frontispiece this month by Robert Breck 


is fifth in the series of New England 
notables done for us by this able artist. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Ralph Edwara 


Flanders, Laura Richards, Bill Cunning- 
ham, and now Chief Justice Harlan Fiske 
Stone. As each new one is added to the 
series it's thumbtacked on the wall of our 
sanctum sanctorum. We think that much of 
Mr. Breck’s work 

Helen A. Beals whose Drowned Towns of 
The Swift River Valley appears on Page 15, 


is author of The River Rises (Macmillan), 
a novel of the valley and its people 
Prentiss Mournian, the author of Paddy 


Got Drunk, needs no_ introduction to 
YANKEE readers. You will remember her 
stories in recent issues—The Clock Mender 
and Old Soddy. Shirley Evans breaks into 
print with us in J/f We Meet Again. She 
has done considerable writing, she tells us, 
at the University of New Hampshire where 
she took her B. A. last June, was one of 
the editors of The New Hampshire 
Student Writer, but this is her first story 
published in other than college publications. 
A spring issue will carry another story by 
her. 
* * * > > > 

Of Spruce Gum 

Several months ago we had a letter from 
Mrs. W. C. Palmer of Fargo, North Dakota 
She wanted to know where she could buy 
“tamarack chewing gum—if not 
spruce gum will do.” 

We'd never heard tell of tamarack gum 
but good old down east 
pulled us up short. We 
answer. A clipping in the New Bedford 
Standard Times in the By The Way column 
by C. G. helped some. It said that “a concern 
in Maine is the only one engaged in supply- 
ing the market for spruce gum” but didn't 
give the name of the concern 

Then came a letter 
Palmer answering her own ask 


available 


spruce gum—that 
didn’t have the 


from Mrs 
and in the 
Davis Famous 
Spruce Gum put up by the Eastern Gum 
Company, successor to Harry Davis, Mon- 
son, Maine. The two chews in that 5c package 
went to the right spot 

Now we see in an editorial in the July 28 
New York Herald Tribune, “Dusk of the 
Spruce Gum Trade”, that “you must press 
far into the north woods to find Mr. Davis’ 
plant”—that “folks send clear back from the 
West (like Mrs. Palmer) for a taste of old 
times.”” We're on the list from now on. How 
about you? 

But what's tamarack gum? 
you buy it? 


second 


letter a sample chew of 5c 


and where can 


Stop at THE PURITAN 
in Boston 


Its So Convenient! «¢ 


On the way home from vacation . 


over Labor Day . in fact whenever 
Boston for a day or 


Hotel 


vou come to 


more, make the convenient 


Puritan your headquarters. 


Away from downtown traffic. less 


than a block from the rapid transit 
sevstem, and with free parking right 
on the hotel grounds, The Puritan i- 
especially your hotel when you come 
by car Yet with all its advantages. 


Hotel Puritan is not expensive. 


Send for descriptive folder 


and detailed rates. 


HOTEL PURITAN 
390 Commonwealth 


Boston, Mass. 


Avenue 


rs ee 


Resident Manager 


ddern! Disting 


Inexpensive! 











PLAZA excellence 

is one of New York’s 
abiding traditions 
—but, do you know 
that Plaza rates 

are moderate? 


Henry A. Rost, 
President and Managing Director 


T2PLA Z Aan 


FACING CENTRAL PARK 
FIFTH AVE. AT S9TH ST. « NEW YORK 








YOUR OWN AD 


can be neatly printed 


in this size space (or 
larger), with a border 
like this, in the 
October YANKEE. 


Write us for rates. 























GUARANTEED BY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Provides more heat and all the 
cheer of an open fireplace. 
SEND FOR CATALOG Y 
Portland Stove Foundry Co. Portland, Maine 











CHEF'S SALAD 


i sticks Radish Roses 
3 ade ‘Lettuce, shredded 
Romaine : 
“ anny ” Appetizer Mayonnaise 
$ in very 
d scrape carrots; cut in ve 
Wen engthwice strips and leave in ice 
water until cu’ 
= ‘ am scallions and radish oer 
car ghredded lettuce on romaine In - 
a d toss lightly together wi 
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Postscript 

to YANKEE renewal letter to subscribers 
reads: “If illness or financial difficulties 
make your renewal impossible, won't you let 
us know on the reverse side of this sheet?” 
Some replies are given here. 

“i am not sick or broke, i spend my time 
and money to make a Farm, i was single when 
i started and i am still single, at present 
time there is work to be done in forest, Field 
and Garden and when i come Home i got to 
do the shores, Cooking and dishwashing and i 
have not got any time to read your magazine.” 

“No. Pop is neither in ill health nor 
financially embarrassed. He is just Pop. 
So by passing the hat and doing some pest- 
ering we have achieved our end.” Ma. 

“Stop—stop! You're breaking my heart!” 

“Your postcript was a comfort. Of course, 
I am old enough to realize that it is a form 
letter for these occasions, but it is in the 
true Yankee “neighbor” spirit. You made 
me feel that I was really back in New 
England.” 

e 4 6.4 2.6 


Southern Reader 
Dear YANKEE: 

May I tell you what a southern reader 
thinks of the YANKEE Magazine? It has all 
the charm, dignity, and wholesomeness of 
your section of the country. Every time I 
read a copy I marvel that you keep it so 
untouched by the sins of modern journalism. 


A Southern Reader. 
* 


* * * * * 


Hoot-T oot 
Dear YANKEE: 

I was an engineer on the old Connecticut 
River Railroad, and I send you the following 
with my compliments, “When A Freight 
Train Meets a Cow.” 


Their meeting was very sudden, 
Their meeting was very sad. 
She gave up her dear young life, 
It was the dearest thing she had. 


She sleeps beneath the willows deep. 
In peace she is resting now. 
For something always happens when 
A freight train meets a cow. 


Ernest E. Towne. 


* * * + * * 


By Any Other Name 
Drak YANKEE: 

A few issues back the letter by “A 
Vermont Reader” objecting to the term 
“sugar bush” instead of “sugar place” sur- 
prised me. I have lived in three rather 
distantly separated places in Vermont and in 
each find the older generation using “bush” 
commonly though the younger generation 
prefers to call it “orchard”. Recently the 
leading newspaper in the state spoke of 
“sugar bush”. 


\nother Vermont Reader. 


For Sale 
Dear YANKEE: 

I have used you as an advertising medium 
for the past two years with good results. 
I have come in contact with a high class of 
people. Would like to devote the whole of 
my time to the product as advertised in 
YANKEE and would like to sell my grocery 
and meat business, which is an old-established 
business. 

I have felt that to advertise in a commercial 
paper was to insert “one more such business 
to sell” for the readers to pass by, while 
such an insertion in your YANKEE might be 
noticed by a better type of people. 

Perhaps you would not care to advertis« 
this property, but I would appreciate your 
suggestions. 

Everett A. Gile, 
Tilton, N. H. 


Ed. Note: Anyone interested please com- 
municate direct. We suggested a classified 
Ad. See it? 

Kk 2. oe 
East Is West 
Dear YANKEE: 

In reading the YANKEE numbers I have 
found a number of stories that could very 
well parallel, and actually do pave the way 
for depicting western happenings. The East 
was first, and therefore first in pioneer and 
later-day happenings, so to speak. It is 
well not to forget “the power behind the 
throne”—original farming, factories, and a 
thousand other activities developed first 
in New England and thence flowing to the 
expanding countryside and on and on to the 
Pacific. Right now the West can duplicate 
much that is being created in the East... 


Henry Luther, 
Greeley, Colorado 
oe 2.6 's 64 8 


Dear YANKEE: 


Mrs. Belle M. Chapman’s rather pessimis- 
tic views on diary keeping in a_ recent 
YANKEE causes this offering. I have had 
the habit of recording every day doings for 
over 48 years and have never had any re- 
grets except that I wish now that some of 
my notes had been less cryptic, because I 
have forgotten how to translate them! How- 
ever, on the whole I can read between the 
lines and recall vividly the “good old days” 
as well as some not so good. I have always 
dwelt lightly on any disagreeable happenings 
and stressed the happy ones. 

I seriously think that a diary keeper in a 
family is a great asset. No great problem 
of family history has ever been solved by 
my habit but many a time my records have 
helped to settle some question of more or 
less interest or importance. I never wrote 
anything in my diaries that I did not care 
to have anyone read so I have never felt I 
must keep them under lock and key. 

I do not believe in dwelling too much on 
the past and I know as we grow older it is 
more of a temptation, but I do get a big 
kick out of my ‘teen age diaries as I recall 
the customs’ and my outlook on life then. 
Perhaps if I had not had a happy life my 
diaries would depress me but I have indeed 
been fortunate. For the past 35 years I 
have used the “line-a-day” diaries which in- 
clude five years in one book. After the first 
year it is interesting to compare the happen- 
ing of “a year ago today” with the present. 
Whenever I start a new diary I go through 
it and write at the top of the pages any 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Yankee, published aay at Dublin, New 
Hampshire for October Ist, 


State of New Hampshire, County of Cheshire, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public inyand for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared B. M. 
Rice, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law deposes and says that he is the editor of 
Yankee and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship and management of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher’ 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 
Panes Yankee, Incorporated...... Dublin, N. H. 

Robb Sagendorph, President 
Editor, B. M. Rice . Peterborough, N. H. 
Business Managers, Phyllis Worcester . Dublin, N. H. 
Robert Foote Boston, Mass. 
Charles Holbrook............. New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: 


Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 

Robb Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H. 
Beatri Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H. 
Louise Ms Thorne, Eau Gallie, Fila. 
B. M. Rice, Peterborough, N. 

Robert Foote, Little Gampten. R. I. 
Phyllis Worcester, Dublin, N. H. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: Imogene Wolcott. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's 
full knowl and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


YANKEE, INC. 
B. M. Rice, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th day of 
August, 1941. 


Joun R. Guieason, Notary Public 
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IN ADDITION TO THE BOSTON AND 
NEW YORK ADVERTISING OFFICE 
Listed on the Masthead, YANKEE, INC. has 
the following advertising representatives 
in the following cities: 


Macintyre and Simpson 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Leslie Parker 
2842 West Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
Duncan Macpherson 
South 700 Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward Dickinson 
11 James Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Warwick Carpenter 
15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Ray Mills 
108 Court Street, Auburn, Maine 
W. W. Kemp 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


YANKEE, INC. 
Dublin, N. H. 
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birth dates or other anniversaries I want to 
remember. Far easier than having a birth- 
day book around. 

I will admit that some times I wonder if 
my rather prosaic life nowadays merits re- 
cording, especially.as I am very sure that 
any one of my descendants, after one look 
at my “hen tracks” would consign my vol- 
umes to the flames. But some inner urge 
spurs me on and I can still verify family in- 
cidents. I am hoping that perhaps one of my 
grandchildren will pore over the earlier and 
more legible ones and have enough imagina- 
tion to picture Granny’s life as a girl and 
young woman. If I am still around when 
my now-nine-month’s granddaughter is old 
enough to “keep a diary” I shall unashamed- 
ly bribe her to try it for a year. 

Grace S. Beers, 
Lanesboro, Mass. 





Dear YANKEE: 


Why aren't your correspondents a bit more 
specific about the identity of the Samuel Hill 
whose superiority at being elected to office 


made “running like Sam Hill” a byword in 
the land? (See page 30, YANKEE, June 
1941.) 


I'd like to place in nomination Col. Samuel 
Hill of Guilford, Connecticut, where he was 
born February 21, 1678, and died May 28, 
1752. Here he was town clerk for thirty-five 
years, judge of probate for twelve, and 
deputy to the General Court for twenty-two 
sessions or more. 

Do give the old boy his due. 

G. D. 
Guilford, Conn. 
‘eee * 


Fifth in a series is an attractively printed 
booklet The Geology of the Winnepesaukee 
Triangle—New Hampshire by Alonzo Quinn, 
Assistant Professor of Geology, Brown Uni- 
versity. A geological map is conveniently in- 
cluded in a pocket at the end of the booklet. 
Copies may be had by writing the State Plan- 
ning and Development Commission—price 
fifty cents per copy. 

> > * * . * 
Query 

I am anxious to locate folk-material de- 
voted to superstitions and language usages of 
Maine coastal fishermen. Who knows of any 
books or articles carrying such information? 


New York City. 
> * * > > + 
Correction 
Dates for the Little World's Fair at Tun- 
bridge, Vermont, were given in YANKEE 
August issue as September 17-18-19. Correct 
dates are 16-17-18. 





Stratfield Hotel 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


“The Comfort Center of New England” 


ROOMS from $3.00 
CRILL & BAR 


E. G. Ersenman, Manager 














Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 


The Taft NEW maven 


J. O. VOIT, General Manager 























HEUBLEIN HOTEL 
Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Park, Hartford, Conn. 
| JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 
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Hotel WEN DELL 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire’s Largest Hotel. All Modern Conven- 
iences at Moderate Rates. 
For further particulars apply to 
N. A. CAMPBELL, Mgr. 
16 Minutes Drive to Symphonic Festival Concerts 














Journey Through New England 
and enjoy the interesting background that 


is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 


“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 
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INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 
NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 















William Winthrop Kent 


A delightful and inspiring climax to 
all that this foremost authority on the 
subject has heretofore contributed to 
the hooked rug world. 


Nearly 300 Illustrations 
Some in Full Color 


Rugs of outstanding character and 
design from many sources. 

Your subscription received by the 
publishers by October rst will assure 
you the pre-publication price of $5.00. 
(Price will be advanced on day of 
publication.) 

Our Prospectus will tell you how you 


may become a sponsor for “Rare Hooked 
Rugs.” ‘Write today. 


THE POND-EKBERG COMPANY 
Publishers 
5 Andrew Street Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of Early American Decoration by 
Esther Stevens Brazer, and other books 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 
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1792 1942 |’ 
THE 1942 OLD FARMER'S 
ALMANAC 


150TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


will be ready for distribution on Nov- 
ember 20th next. Every effort has been 
made to make this the very finest of 
all the 150 issues published since 1792. 
(And there’s been one every year.) 


For a Christmas Remembrance that’s 
useful, entertaining and practical every 
day of the year—and in every part of 
Americo—THE OLD FARMER’S AL- 
MANAC is the answer. Everyone on 
your list, be he Northerner, Southerner, 
Easterner, or Westerner, will welcome his 
copy of the ALMANAC come Christmas 
time. 


Have your own name and a short 
greeting (3 lines of 4 words each) in- 
scribed on the ancient, much-loved 
front cover, and the timely gift is Per- 
sonalized. What's more the cost is 
small: 


Lots of 10 

Lots of 50 20¢ each 

Lots of 100 15¢ each 
(Envelopes to fit supplied too, of course) 
Please let us enter your order now for 
shipment November 20th, as it takes o 
little time to prepare the individual 
shipments. Money must accompany 
your order. 


YANKEE, INC. 
Publishers 
Dublin, New Hampshire 
(Newsstand Price, Regular Edition, 15c) 


25¢ each 
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A Vermont Village period-piece (1918) is 
That Was Alderbury by R. L. Duffus (Mac- 
millan, Col., 327 pp., $2.50). Alderbury 
happenings, good or bad, are evaluated by 
the four boys who wander through the story, 
raising hell wherever they go, and no place 
is safe from their destructive curiosity. The 
minister loving, when he should not, the 
pretty school-teacher; the performance of 
“Ten Nights in a Bar Room” which split 
the congregation; the gentle druggist who 
buried his treasure in the boys’ cave and 
then took poison; and the drama of everyday 
life is all seen from an uncluttered, engaging 
angle. Boys talk and act like boys. Re- 
captured is the pain of youth; its dependence 
on age which has mellowed properly. The 
easy humor is like Mark Twain’s. We think 
this book a find, 

£6 ae 8 


Twentieth Century Indians (G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, 127 pp., $3.00) is a large flat. 


book of photographs taken by Frances Cook 
MacGregor with explanatory running com- 
ment; foreword by Dr. Clark Wissler of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

This is not the tourists’ Indian. It is a 
succinct, unsentimental picture of his origin, 
his. prosperous and happy state before the 
white man came to his country and barbar- 
ously destroyed him. 

Three hundred different tribes with differ- 
ing characteristics and almost as many 
languages or dialects, their respect for leisure, 
their worship of nature (all their spiritual 
values are rooted in the land) ; their invent- 
iveness and original art were almost crushed 
out of existence. We denied the Indian the 
right to speak his own tongue, practise his 
arts and worship his God! And we talk 
about the totalitarian treatment of minorities. 

During the last decade the government has 
given the Indian back his lost rights and 


privileges. His health is looked after; some 
of his land reclaimed. This is only a begin- 
ning and Miss MacGregor’s text and re- 


markable photographs should rouse the rest 
of us to help right a shameful wrong. 
+ * + +” + + 

Not by Bread Alone by Mary Frances 
Douer (Doubleday, Doran, 322 pp., $2.50). 
In an unusual setting—life on a smalltown 
waterfront, and on the freighters which ply 
the Great Lakes—is this story of three 
generations of women who let financially 
sound suitors go by to marry for love— 
perhaps “for worse.” Maggie Killean, the 
matriarch, is the vivid character, with 
courage enough for two. She cooks in the 
galley; she waves to her little girls as her 
boat passes St. Gabriel’s; and she saves 
men’s lives in a well-described hurricane 
A warm, human story about people who can 
take the knocks. 

* * * ek ek * 

The King of Wreck Island by Barbara 
Cooney. (Farrar and Rinehart, 91  pp., 
$1.50). It was on a Monday afternoon of 
the fiercest, blustriest winter within the 
memory of the people of Blueberryville that 


a very cld man—ninety years old—came 
walking across the frozen Bay from Wreck 
Island. All the men came out of their 
bright-colored smelt houses to stare at him, 
and the. women stood in their kitchen doors 
with only their aprons on (bitter cold as it 
was) to watch. Randy Pebbles saw him 
from the back window of Hiram Benner’s 
General Store where he used to help after 
school. The man, dressed from top to toe 
in black bear fur, had a long white beard, 
and round his head whirled a cloud of birds 
and one great bald eagle. His name was 
Moses Pennypacker ; his title, King of Wreck 
Island; and he had come to choose the heir 
to his strange island kingdom. 

How he finds himself in the Pebbles’ 
spare bedroom, where he unfolds his story 
to Randy, and finally chooses him to be the 
new King makes a Yankee yarn as salty as 
the man-talk around Hiram Benner’s stove. 
Designed for children 8-12, but everyone 
who knows the Maine coast and Maine 
people will enjoy the story and the author's 
delightful black-and-white illustrations. 

eee 6 6 8 

Samuel Chamberlain again presents a book 
of artistic photographs in The Coast of 
Maine (Hastings House, 101 pp., $2.00), to 
add to the series of nine camera impressions, 
American Landmarks, already published. 
The quiet dignity of old houses, the serenity 
of village churches, pastoral landscapes, mill 
ponds and deserted docks are_ typical 
Chamberlain subjects. If one would criticize 
the excellent photography, it is only that it 
leaves the viewer with the sense that Maine 
is inhabited by still life only. R. 

o 2 6-8 @ 6 

Historical Souvenir of Vermont—and the 
Story of Each Town, published by the 
National Survey, Chester, Vermont, is an 
invaluable 96-page guidebook to the Green 
Mountain State. Its first 23 pages provide 
a readable nutshell summary of historical 
highlights, fortified with striking half-page 
illustrations (courtesy of the National Life 
Insurance Company). The balance of the 
booklet is given to Descriptive and Historical 
Notes for every town and city in Verment by 
Dorman B. E. Kent. The excellent outline 
map of the state which forms the inside cover 
and fly leaf may be purchased in various 
sizes from the publishers. R. 

* * * + * * 
MORNING’S AT SEVEN 

Cross Currents (Doubleday, Doran, 278 
pp., $2.00) is another of Sara Ware Bassett’s 
popular Cape Cod romances, with attractive 
young people, local color and homely ways. 
A blot appears on the scutcheon but after 
near-tragedy the situation is _ spotlessly 
laundered. 

* + * + * * 

Reunion With Murder (Atlantic Press of 
Little, Brown and Co., 258 pp., $2.00). 
Another mystery by Timothy Fuller in whose 
last J. P. Marquand, as thinly disguised as 
Haillie Selassie, was the corpse. He must 
haunt Mr. Fuller, for now the murder takes 
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place at a regular Pulham, Esquire, Harvard 
reunion. Our old friend Jupiter Jones, on 
the eve of getting married, has to do some 
tall hustling. He takes time out for the 
ceremony but dashes off to the Class Day 
exercises for the final solution of the grisly 
puzzle, reappearing at the wedding breakfeast 
in pink tights and wings. Fuller knows 
his Cambridge like an old shoe. A most 
diverting book, but we guessed who shot 
at O'Neil which gave us an edge on the 
climax ! 
* * 7 * . * 


Those who enjoyed the Williamsburg of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Manley Rose will look 
forward to their Northeast From Boston 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.00). The artist 
sketches his way from Boston Harbor to 
Portsmouth and Kittery while his wife, 
Grace Norton Rose, contributes short, pithy 
notes and a really pertinent historical fore- 
word. 

As this book showed us how much we 
missed as we gawped our way up the shore 
through Marblehead and Gloucester, we 
believe it will give pleasure to the tourist, 
and texture to his experience. There are 
five color reproductions and a small map. 


* * a. oe: ee 


THE BIG GAME COMES TO THE 
STILL HUNTER 

How to establish a camp-kitchen—Daniel 
3oone or Chippewa fashion; how to cook 
beans underground or ham Seton-style; how 
to keep food sweet and away from ‘animals, 
and how to make a balsam bed . . . these, and 
many more hunters’ Hows are told in Jud 
Goes Camping by Bernard S. Mason. (A. S. 
Barnes, 85 pp., $2.00). Meant for young 
boys, this information, with its explanatory 
drawings by F. H. Kock, will save grown-up 
tenderfeet from useless disappointments and 
discomforts. 

The same house publishes /t’s Fun to Make 
Things by Martha Parkhill and Dorothy 
Spaeth. (176 pp., $2.00). Gourds into bird- 
houses; oilcloth into rabbits; burlap into 
belts! Chapters on sewing, pottery, painting 
and metals—just about everything; fully 
illustrated, with simple directions’ and price 
of materials. Good for convalescents as well 
as for the young. 


*_ + * *&* & & 


Great River of The Mountains: THE 
HUDSON. Photographs and prose by 
Croswell Bowen. (Hastings House, 96 p.p., 
$3.75). For more than three years, Mr. 
3owen and his camera have been traveling 
up and down the Hudson—by rattletrap 
station wagon, by train, boat, airplane, and 
on foot—recording the past history and 
present life of the Great River and _ its 
magnificent valley. This large, flat, attractive 
picture book, with its entertaining and 
informative “word track” is the result. From 
5,000. negatives, he has chosen the most 
significant and typical for reproduction—the 
rolling farmlands, the shad fishermen, village 
streets, Revolutionary battlefields, canals, 
barges, great estates, the Dutch housewives, 
octagonal houses, the factories and institu- 
tions, and the children. This is a document 
of historical and artistic merit and “as 
comprehensive and revealing a pictorial study 
ot an American region and its life as has 
yet been achieved.” B. 


(Continued on Page 10) 





DELECTABLE! 


As crisp as Fall delectable cookies made with 
GRANDMA'S Old Fashioned MOLASSES. Grandma's 
Molasses is the most delightful sweetener—not bitter 
What better way to keep the family happy' When 
shopping, look for Grandma's picture and take home 


GRANDMA'S Old Fashioned MOLASSES 


Grentmas- MOLASSES 


Concentrated juice of ripe sugar cane Natural flavor. Rich 
in Nature's iron. No Sulphur Dioxide 









American Molasses Company Ores 
120 Wall St., New York, Dept. Y-1 ” 





Kindly send large size, illustrated recipe 
book containing 16 peges 7 x 10 inches 
24 recipes for mother and 9 for the very 
young cook 
. 
Name 
(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 


Address 
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City State 








2 Rumford Riddles 
white House 








Why is Betty Bassett 


Lek i 
Coffee beating carpets? 


This old-time blend ot cottee beans 
Plus Nineteen Forty-One machines, 

And Yankee thrift, and Yankee flair 
Make White House good—beyond compare! 
* * 

And if it’s Tea—be it Iced or Hot 

Most Yanks prefer what White House's got. 
* «* 

That sun-ripe taste’s all set for use 

In White House Orange-Grapefruit Juice 
a 

For Salted Peanuts, Yanks insist 

On White House—vacuum-packed and crisp 





Dwinell-Wright Company BECAUSE she does less beating of her cake 
68 Fargo St. Boston, Mass. : . 
Coffee for New England since 1843 batters with Rumford Baking Powder. It acts 

















2¢ in the mixing, '4 in the oven. FREE. Send 











for NEW booklet, containing dozens of bright 


The PUTNAM HOTEL ideas to improve your baking. Address: 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT Rumford Baking Powder, Box 16K, Rumford, 
GEORGE BUSH, Manager Rhode Island. 
Most conveniently located in center of the 
Western part of New England. ® Manufactured in New England since 1859 @ 


EXCELLENT FOOD AND LODGING 





























IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


to New England News Agents and News- 
stand Buyers . . . about your magazine 
... YANKEE. 


The Government has requested the 
paper mills to reduce the consump- 
tion of chlorine used in the manu- 
facture of paper in the interest of 
national defense. This will result in 
slightly reducing the brightness of 
color. 


The Government is also issuing 
priorities to companies engaged in 
the manufacture of National De- 
fense orders. This policy, combined 
with an almost unprecedented ava- 
lanche of covering orders has re- 
sulted in an acute paper shortage. 


Although our needs are fully cov- 
ered by our paper contracts for many 
months to come, we believe you will 
readily understand the necessity for 
eliminating all possible sources of 
paper wastage during the emer- 
gency. 


For this reason, we are, with this 
issue, discontinuing the return priv- 
ilege to news dealers on YANKEE. 
You will still be able to obtain your 
copy of YANKEE at the newsstand 
only by leaving your order there for 
same. 


Readers who experience delay or dif- 
ficulty in procuring their copies 
from their news dealer are invited 
to subscribe direct to this office or 
through their local agent. 


$1.50 six months 
Subscription rates: $3.00 by the year 
$4.00 for two years 


To John Mason, Circulation Manager, | 
YANKEE, | 
Dublin, N. H. | 
| 
| 


Please send YANKEE for 


to the address below. | enclose 
in payment. 


Name abet out. dd aed | 


Address 








BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from Page 9) 


TRIP IT 


A guide to modern country dancing is 
Swing Your Partners, by Durward Maddocks 
(Stephen Daye Press, 103 p.p., $1.00—little 
enough—-). It opens flat like a cook-book, 
the pithy directions are illustrated by cute 
(sorry, but the only other word is wee) 
illustrations of dancing figures, About fifty 
dances, with fine names like Birdie in the 
Cage and Taking a Peek are explained to the 
faltering-footed. All great fun, except for 
the old-fashioned S in the introduction which 
had us lisping all day. 

Ss & @ @ # 

From the Fine Editions Press, New York, 
is a small book of sonnets and quatrains by 
Sara King Carleton, To All Wayfarers. 
They have a midsummer night’s dream 
quality, and must be the reflection of a 
lovely spirit. Her “wisdom falls lightly” 
but “brings refreshment to the heart”. 

** * * *& 


LOUISE SEYMOUR JONES 

Louise Seymour Jones sends us Have 
Patience Little Saint (Ward Ritchie Press, 
Los Angeles, 154 p.p., $2.50). Verse, small 
essays, reflections which come from wide 
and varied reading—Greek, Celtic, Medieval. 
The book is a delightful anthology of her- 
self. She stresses the inexhaustible renewal 
which a garden yields to those who labor. 
With Erasmus who dreamed that some day 
all men would be united in fellowship, she 
calls on gardeners to keep alive the vision 
of tolerance. Man’s troubles started in a 
garden. It may be that the solutions to his 
problems will be found close to the soil. 

:¢ 22 ae 


A Doctor in Homespun is the auto- 





‘biography of an outstanding New England 


woman. Simply and directly and modestly 
Dr. Mary Phylinda Dole, B. S., M. D., now 
almost eighty, tells the story of her unusual 
and eventful life—the story of a country 
childhood in western Massachusetts, of educa- 
tion at Mount Holyoke Female Seminary and 
at the Women’s Medical College of Balti- 
more, of work abroad at the Pasteur 
Institute, of a courageous medical practice 
in New England, and of recent years as a 
master weaver. Of very great general 
interest are two early chapters on New 
England life in the 1800’s—“Some Things 
We Did Not Have” and “Many Things 
We Had and Did”—but the whole book is a 
really charming and inspiring record of a 
fascinating and unselfish life. Bound in 
strong blue homespun-like cloth, with end 
papers of the wreath rose coverlet pattern, 
and interesting illustrations. $2.50. Limited 
edition. Order from Dr. Dole, Shelburne, 
Mass. B. 
ee 6 a 6 © 

The Northern Teacher in the South by 
Henry Lee Swint (Vanderbilt University 
Press, 221 p.p., $2.50) is “a study of those 
individuals who engaged in the teaching of 
the freedmen of the South during the period 
1862-1870; of their motives, their attitudes, 
and their experiences.” Treating of a sub- 
ject little explored, this volume delves deep 
and without bias, calling, within the limits 
the author sets, (this study should be 
considered as an introductory statement) 
upon an intimately human set of documents, 
little known or long forgotten. An ex- 





Private Daniel Smythe, New England poet 

from Haverhill, Mass., caught in a writing 

mood as he jotted notes at the Fort Riley, 

Kansas, Cavalry Replacement Training 
Center. 


BIRD ON THE RIFLE RANGE 
By Daniel Smythe 


In the leveled guns’ uncertain stammer, 
The bird walks out on windy grass. 

He and his fellows hear their clamor: 
But a stubborn disregard he has. 


I see him walk in his trim perfection, 

Scanning from rifle line to pit 

The blades strung with the dew’s 
reflection 

Which the early breaking sun has lit. 


What of the bullets’ horizontal 

Streak through the air, as swift as light! 

But the bird, unriddled, walks the 
frontal 

Fireline, and stays his thought of flight. 


The targets stand with cyclop faces 

And shake with what the bulléts give. 
A long, lead string the marksman laces: 
The bird steps foot by foot—and lives! 


I turn aside with some elation .. . 

This bird, and hills are my belief. 

Mysterious as time’s duration 

Is the faith that walked here, precious, 
brief. 





tremely valuable spotlight on a “new and 
fascinating aspect of the social history of 
the South.” 
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SOME SAGES OF 
CONNECTICUT 
by ‘fane Remsen 


T progenitor of this long-lived 
prolific family was that David Sage men- 
tioned in early American annals as a resi- 
dent of Middletown, Connecticut, situated a 
few miles down the river from Hartford, the 
state capital, and here the family lived for 
five generations before migrating. 

The family roots may be in Wales al- 
though contentions advanced, to prove that 
theory, point as directly to the vicinity of 
London. More likely they derived from the 
Sage’s of Fifeshire, Scotland. This branch 
had the quiet distinction which can be traced 
through American branches. 

A decided indication of Scotch extraction 
was the Cross of Saint Andrews, patron 
Saint of Scotland, which was on the shield 
displayed by the American Yankee privateer, 
Captain Nathan Sage. Captain Sage was 
“received on the floor of the United States 
Congress” for his exploit in capturing and 
bringing into the harbor of New London a 
British vessel loaded with ammunition. 

When the first census of the United 
States was taken in 1790, Connecticut listed 
forty-one “heads of families” bearing the 
name of Sage; seventeen in Middletown 
alone and the rest scattered from Hartford 
to Litchfield. This was indeed an increase 
from May of 1663 when the first David Sage 
was voted a houselot in Middletown meeting. 

Fantastic to twentieth century minds was 
the record of David’s son, the aforementioned 
John. He was known as “John of the many 
progeny,” and the record on his tombstone 
in Cornwall, Connecticut, is worthy of re- 
flection. 

“Here lies interred the body of Mr. John 
Sage, who departed this life on January 22, 
A. D., 1750, in the 83rd year of his age. He 
left a virtuous and sorrowful wife, with 
whom he lived 57 years and had 15 children; 
12 of them married and increased the family 
by repeated marriages to the number of 29; 
of these 15 are alive. He had 120 grand- 
children, 105 of them now living; 40 great 
grandchildren, 37 now living; which makes 
the number of offspring 189. 

“Here lies interred the body of Mrs. Han- 
nah Sage, once the virtuous consort of Mr. 
John Sage, who both are covered with this 
stone; and there have been added the nu- 
merous offspring mentioned above 44, by 
birth and marriages, which makes the whole 
number 233. She fell asleep September ye 
28, A. D., 1753, in the 83rd year of her age.” 

The imagination is overpowered by mere 
weight of numbers, therefore let it be suf- 
ficient to turn to the well-known offspring 
of his sister Mary Sage. Her son, Samuel 
Johnson, is described as the scholarly presi- 
dent of King’s College, when it was char- 
tered by George II in 1754. It is now part of 
Columbia University. Her grandson was 
William Samuel Johnson, famed for his part 
in the formation of the Constitution. 

Of the many soldiers from Connecticut 
bearing the Sage name, none seems of greater 
consequence than that of General Comfort 
Sage, friend of General Washington. During 
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GENEALOGY 


by Lloyd K. Towle 





HODGKINS FAMILY 


(Copy of the Bible record of Benjamin 
Hodgkins of Harpswell, Maine. Now in 
possession of Octavia A. Minott, great grand- 
daughter of Eli Hodgkins.) 


MARRIAGE 


Benjamin Hodgkins m. Bettesy Seve 
(Seavey) November 12, 1794. 


BIRTHS 


Benjamin Hodgkins, Jr., October 19, 1795. 
Hannah Hodgkins, June 3, 1797. 

Eliza Hodgkins, June 9, 1799. 

Samuel Hodgkins, July 23, 1801. 

Eli Hodgkins, March 25, 1804. 

Sally Hodgkins, March 25, 1804. 

John Hodgkins, December 12, 1806. 


QUERIES 


Who was Agnes Phinney, m Dec. 10, 1745 
to Jacob Anderson of No. Yarmouth, Me.? 
Was she daughter of Robert Finney 
(Phiney) and sister of Alice Finney Means? 

Who was Sussanna Hobbs of Falmouth, 
Me., m Stephen Staples September 20, 1764? 
Names of parents desired. 

Wanted : Parentage of Jacob Eaton, b July 
12, 1784 and parentage of wife, Abigail 
Eaton, b February 8, 1786, of Oldtown, Me. 

Wanted: Parentage of Wymond Bradbury 
and wife, Mary. Known to have had three 
children in Brunswick, Me. from 1739 to 
1742. 

Wanted: Parentage of Deborah Collamore 
who m William Mallett of Topsham, Me., 
March 30, 1783. 

Wanted: Information about Josiah Leon- 
ard Briggs, died in Shutesbury, Mass. in 1840 
and probably born in Middleboro, Mass. Also 
information about his family. 

Wanted: Parentage and name of first wife 
of Jonathan Yeaton of Berwick, Me. Had 
children, Ichabod, Comfort, others. 

Wanted: Parentage and ancestry of Sally 
Martin (or Martain) who married in Brad- 
ford, Vt., about 1784-5, Philip Vorbeck. 
Died in Standstead, Quebec, July 10, 1852, 
aged 86 years. She had brother Nathaniel 
and sisters Thankful, Betsey, Olivia and 
Polly. Thankful was “Aunt Polly Put- 
nam’s mother.” 

Franz H. Schwarz, 165 Ferry Street, 
Lawrence, Mass., has material on the Webbs 
and Blanchards of Woolwich, Me., the 
Webbers of York and Edgecombe, some 
of the Smiths of Edgecombe and George- 
town, Me., the Knight and Day lines of 
Essex County, Mass., and Bristol, Me., the 
line of Gain and Moses Robinson of Mass. 
and Me., and some of the Pattishell line 
of Boston and Damariscove which he is 
willing to donate to help others in their 
search. 

Benjamin Howard was born in Lyme, 
N. H., and his wife Sallie was born in 
Bath, N. H. Their son Samuel was born in 
Bath May 31, 1815. Was this Sallie Currier? 
If not who was she? 











Help Nature Reduce FATIGUE 
ACIDS in Sore Muscles 


@ Relief! Splash your sore and 
aching muscles with Absorbine Jr. 
It speeds the blood flow through 
these muscles ‘to carry away fatigue 
acids. This helps reduce swelling— 
ease pain and stiffness. Then your 
muscles can relax again. Keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy.:At all drug- 
gists, $1.25 a bottle. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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Suz tapped her fountain 
pen on the desk absently, the blank 
sheet of stationery before her. Outside 
in the corridor the girls were shrieking 
back and forth as usual, getting ready 
for their dates: “If that louse doesn’t 
call up in a couple of minutes, I’m never 
going out with him again!”; “Sal-ly, 
can I borrow your pink sweater? My 
dope likes pink, and everything I own 
that’s pink is filthy. Thanks loads!” ; 
“Sally, will you yell if my bell rings? 
I’m down in the smoker” ; “You'd bet- 
ter look out, Marge; you'll be landing 
in the Home for Young Mothers!” 
Squeals of laughter followed that one. 

She thought, Shall I do it? He left it 
up to me—but shall I? She closed her 
eyes and tried to see him in a tux, 
dancing with her in the old Gamma Nu 
living-room, and then buying her a soda 
afterwards in the Top Hat, with all the 
kids down from the dance huddled 
around the “vic”, giggling and tapping 
their feet in time to the Java Jive. But 
it just wouldn’t work. She couldn’t see 
him any way except the way he had 
been that night, very tall in his reversi- 
ble, snowflakes melting in his tousled 
blonde hair. An ache came back when 
she remembered, but the wonder of it 
came back, too... 

It had been one of the first Facts of 
Life that she had learned. Her mother 
was what most of her friends would call 
“old-fashioned,” but she had told 
Marcia frankly, before she was sixteen, 
“Marcia, you'll find it out for yourself, 
so I might as well warn you now. Love 
is a wonderful thing, and a fine and 
enduring thing, but it isn’t romantic. 
These pretty novels you read about love 
at first sight are not true.” 

Marcia hadn’t wanted to believe her, 
at first. She had stubbornly told her- 
self that maybe what her mother said 
was true for old people, old people who 
had been married twenty years. But 
Not for some 

And she had 
chosen to believe that she would be one 
of those who were different, to whom 


not for young people. 
young people, anyway. 


romance would come gloriously, un- 
expectedly, like a star falling out of 
the night. 

Her first doubts had come during her 
senior year in high school, when she 
had begun to go to movies and occasion- 
al dances with boys whom she had 
known since they had had to have their 
noses wiped by their mothers, and who 
called for her now dressed in baggy old 
sweaters, cheerfully indifferent to her 
fingernails and the 


glamorous red 





passionate poses she had practiced be- 
forehand in front of her mirror. 

In college the doubts had become a 
certainty. In college, love (or what 
passed for it) was almost sordid. It was 
considered prehistoric even to call it 
love. You called it instead, The Urge. 
You didn’t say kiss, or make love, you 
said Mug, or Pitch a Little Woo. And it 
was the style, unless you Went Steady, 
to Pitch Your Woo indiscriminately, 
one night with Tom, the next night 
with Dick, and then with Harry. And 
even if you happened to go steady, you 
still never allowed yourself to act 
serious. You clowned like two children 
in public, and insulted each other (in a 
good-humored way, of course). It was 
all very sophisticated. 

And so Marcia, after a few mild and 
boring experiences with The Urge, had 
come to the conclusion, sadly, that her 
mother, as mothers usually were, had 
been right. And she had turned her at- 
tention to her studies, her girl friends, 
tennis, skiing, and good books. Only the 
books made her sad, because even the 
best of them managed to drag in scenes 
that she knew were not 
never be true 
were true. 


true, could 


and yet she wished they 


One night she had finished her study- 
ing early, when her roommate, Prue 
came in. 


“Listen, she cried, 


“let’s go to the game tonight !” 


Marcia,” 


Marcia didn’t want to disappoint her, 
but she had her plans for the evening all 
made: “Sorry,” she said, “but I’m in the 
mood for the ‘Libe’ tonight.” 
looked up “But 
why? You’ve got your studying done, 
haven’t you?” 


Prue astonished. 


“Um,” Marcia agreed. “But I’m go- 
ing to read a good novel.” 
“You and 
your novels! I'd rather go to the game 
and watch my goon play.” 


Prue snorted in disgust. 


Marcia said 
mildly, her hand on the doorknob. 


“You and your goon,” 


It was beginning to snow softly, with 
flakes. Almost 
everybody in college was headed toward 


huge, cotton-batting 
the gym, for this was a big night—they 
She met a half- 
dozen couples giggling and screaming 
and pushing each other into snow- 
banks. She walked on sedately, chin 
lifted high, but somehow her eager- 


were playing Tech. 


ness for the novel was weakening 

She found one by Galsworthy; but 
before she was half through it she de- 
cided that it wasn’t realistic. 

It was too romantic. She sighed and 
put it away on the shelf. Then she 
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put on her reversible and knotted her 
gay scarf around her throat. She 
wished she had gone to the game with 
Prue, after all. 

She opened the door, and there on 
the library steps was a tall boy, a 
stranger, and he seemed to be trying to 
find something ; he was looking around, 
confused. 

Trying to be helpful, she said, “Were 
you looking for something ?” 

The boy turned. He grinned, and 
his blue eyes twinkled. “Yes,” he said, 
“I was. I was looking for you!” 

It was one of her failings that she 
could never think of anything clever 
to say to boys, especially boys with a 
Line. So she just laughed self-con- 
sciously, and started to walk past him. 

“You act as though you don’t be- 
lieve me.” 

“Well, hardly,” she said, over her 
shoulder. 

“But I was,” he told her gravely. 
“T’ve been looking for a girl who 
wanted to take a walk in the snow 
instead of sitting in at a stuffy ball 
game.” He had caught up with her, 
and he shortened his stride to match 
hers. 

He didn’t look like the kind of boy 
who makes a habit of picking up girls, 
she decided. There was something 
about him that made you feel at once 
that you could trust him. And with 
everything he said there was laughter 
behind his words. Not that he was 
making fun of her, but that he was such 
an essentially merry person. And she, 
being an essentially sober person, felt 
like reaching out her hands to his laugh- 
ter. 

“How come you weren't at the 
game?” he asked, as they crossed the 
street. 

“T read a novel instead,” she said. 

“Was it good?” 

“Fair. Too romantic, though.” 

“Too romantic! I thought girls were 
romantic creatures.” 

She smiled. “I’m not. Not any more. 
There isn’t any such thing as romance.” 

“Sounds bitter,” he said; maybe the 
lady +has a past.” 

“No past and no future. I believe in 
living in the present.” 

They had come to her dormitory, and 
she was starting to turn toward the 
steps. “Now you're talking!” he said. 
“No past and no future. Just the 
present. And the present is as good a 
time as any to take that walk with me.” 

He took her mittened hand in his, and 
began to steer her gently away from 
the steps. 
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Afterwards she wasn't sure why she 
hadn’t pulled her hand away, and gone 
in. But she hadn't. She just followed 
him docilely up the sidewalk away from 
the dorm, and he swung her hand in 
triumph, a wide smile rippling across 
his face. 

They met hundreds of boys and girls 
on the way back from the gym, laugh- 
ing and whooping and clowning, as 
usual, jubilant now because their team 
had beaten Tech. She met Prue and 
her basketball-playing hero, and he 
was just trying to force a snowball 
down Prue’s neck as they passed. Then 
they were beyond the gym, and the 
shrieking boys and girls, and both of 
them turned serious, walking along 
hand in hand, in silence. 

They came to a path that led 
through the college woods, usually the 
favorite rendezvous of couples bent on 
Woo, but deserted this snowy night. 
He didn’t put his arm around her, 
didn’t bend down quickly and kiss her 
ear—the usual prelude to the usual 
college-woods mugging session. He 
just walked along beside her, not 
speaking, his hand holding hers so 
lightly she could hardly be sure he held 
it at all. The snow fell on them soft- 
ly, on her eyelashes, on his tousled hair. 
They walked under trees bent so low 
their rough branches brushed their 
faces. She picked up a handful of snow 
in her red-mittened hand. 

“There are stars in the snowflakes 
when they first fall,” she said softly, 
realizing afterwards that such a remark 
was hardly appropriate for the college 
woods. 

“Stars are falling all around us, 
then,” he said. 

The snow was so soft under their 
feet their footsteps made no sound. 

They came out of the woods onto 
the road again, and they stopped on the 
bridge while a long passenger train 
bound for Portland passed underneath. 

“I wonder who all the people are 
on that train, what they’re like, what 
they’re thinking,” Marcia said. 

His eyes followed the fast-disappear- 
ing red light of the train. When he re- 
plied his words were as serious as 
hers. “I wonder, too. They came so 
close to us for a minute, and now 
they're gone again forever.” 

“Like you and me,” whispered 
Marcia, and his hand tightened over 
hers. He said then, very low, “Perhaps 
it won't be forever. Forever is such a 
long time.” 

They walked under the great heat- 


ing-plant chinmey, that stretched up 





and up and had no ending in the snowy 
sky. He said, “If we climb that we'll 
be in Heaven.” And the two of them 
stood there, dwarfed by the tall chim- 
ney, their eyes trying to follow it up 
into white infinity. Then he looked 
down while she was still looking up, 
and their eyes met, met and held. They 
stood like that, not moving, not 
speaking. Then his arm was around her, 
and he drew her gently close to him. 
“There are stars on your eyelashes,” 
he whispered, and he kissed each eye- 
lash. 

They walked on again, in silence. 
Then she looked at her watch, and the 
tiny hands were moving on and on, 
relentlessly. “We've got to go back,” 
she told him. 

His wistful eyes were searching her 
face. “Let’s not go back; let’s climb 
the chimney and find a star to live on.” 

She smiled sadly. “I'd like to.” 

They started back toward the 
dormitories again, nearer and nearer 
to the lights. Then they stood outside 
the dormitory door, and suddenly she 
hated Time—Time that had returned to 
claim its own. She looked up at him, at 
his round, smiling face, at the blue 
eyes with the little brown flecks in 
them and felt a lost emptiness because 
he was going back again to his life, 
his unknown life, and she was going 
back to hers: geology, history, Prue, 
the shrieking, clowning couples, mug- 
ging” in the college woods. . . 

Then he said, holding her hand 
tight, “Look, I’m leaving it up to you. I 
don’t even know your name. But I'll 
tell you mine: David Barclay, Hunter 
Hall. It’s been so—so—swell I don’t 
want to take a chance of spoiling it. 
But if ever you want to see me again, 
I'll come—Fast.” 

The old bell in Baker Hall, that had 
rung a thousand times since she had 
come to college, to tell a thousand 
lingering couples that it was time to 
say good night, began to ring. 

“Good-bye, David.” Laughing blue 
eyes suddenly as sad as hers. “Look, 
maybe sometime—” “Maybe, David.” 
And then it was over, then he was going 
up the steps, looking back at her stand- 
ing there a last time... . 

She put the cap on the pen, and 
fitted the blank sheet of paper back in 
the box. He would have come and 
danced with her in the old Gamma Nu 
living-room, just like any boy she went 
to classes with every day, swinging it 
in time to the Java Jive, and after- 
wards buying her a soda in the Top 
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Sew I was up on Quab- 
bin Mountain, looking down at what 
was once Enfield, Massachusetts, and 
up toward Greenwich and Prescott 
and Dana. It’s all water now behind 
Winsor dam—biggest drinking cup in 
the world, they say. 

A mighty impressive thing the 
dedication of the dam last June. Frank 
Winsor, a fine man, who was Chief 
Engineer from 1926 to 1939, would be 
pleased today to see how things are 
shaping up just as they were planned, 
and looking pretty as a geometrical 
picture. There’s a tablet to his memory 
halfway up the mountain. 

We folks that used to live in the 
Valley don’t feel mean about the engi- 
neers and what they had to do. But 
we wish that when you drive around the 
scenic boulevard this Fall and look at 
the biggest engineering project any- 
where around these parts, you'd give a 
thought to what it meant to live in one 
of those towns that had to be drowned. 


ee 


THE DROWNED TOWNS OF SWIFT RIVER 


VALLEY 
by Helen A. Beals 


Enfield had once been the second 
richest town in the State. In, the last 
World War she went about three 
times over the top with her Liberty 
loans. She had a lot of pride in her 
handsome houses and in her native 
sons that had gone out and made good. 
They all came back to the Valley 
summers, or as many as could. Some 
of the rest of us had milk routes, or 
wood lots or we worked in the mills 
or farmed or raised apples or kept store. 
And we all had gardens. “How Green 
Was My Valley” would be a good 
name for a book about our Valley. It 
was full of great trees, and little 
streams and big ones, and bridges. 
There were real pretty views every- 
where. 

Well, the dike is finished now and 
the dam is so near complete that 
you wouldn’t know there’s anything 
left to do. It’s a beauty. Everything 
looks peaceful and orderly and made-to- 


mind. Water flowing in, water flowing 
out. Intake, outlet, baffle dam, shafts 
and power plants and engineers’ head- 
quarters. All as neat as a pin. The new 
cemetery is pretty, too, and there 
couldn’t be any fault found with the 
reverent way the State had the bodies 
moved from the old cemeteries and 
gave everyone another funeral service 
if the family wanted it. It’s as nice and 
polite a place as a Sunday dinner table. 
They throw out the old flowers the 
minute they spoil the looks of a grave. 

We're proud of our State and what 
it can do when it sets out. Only we'd 
like you to know what used to be under 
the water at Quabbin Dike and Winsor 
Dam. We'd like you to notice those 
well-worn roads that come out of the 
woods and travel right down into the 
water and out of sight. 

You see we used to know every 
inch of those roads before they went 
nowhere. 


Beatrix Thorne 








I HROUGH the streets of 
Fryeburg Daniel Webster drove his | 


spanking pair. The shining bodies of 
the well-groomed, high-stepping horses 
displayed showily the new harnesses 
they wore, and the long strings of bells 
girded about their middles, jingled gaily. 
The seat of the buttercup yellow cutter 
was covered with a huge wolf skin, 
and the knees of the occupants by a 
robe of black bear. 

Despite the neatness and style of the 
turnout it was the driver, no stranger 
to the villagers, who drew attention. 
His sturdy outstretched arms did not 
hold the reins as tautly as usual; 
instead of sitting comfortably well back 
on the seat, he was perched on the 
edge, his thick body swaying and rock- 
ing when the sleigh runners hit a rut 
in the.road ; his deep-set eyes, at other 
times keen and observing, were dull. 

Caesar and Brutus, seemingly aware 
that their master had not his usual 
control over them, cavorted and 
pranced and watched for a chance to 
break into a run. 

The other two young fellows riding 
in the cutter were embarrassed by the 
looks cast upon themselves and 
Webster by the older folks ; they turned 
their eyes away from the girls whose 
admiring glances they always 
craved until that day. They knew, too, 
just what the students coming from the 
Academy yard, were saying—what they 
had been thinking and saying for two 
days. 


had 


When Webster was himself he had, 
even in those youthful years, a bearing 
of majesty, but, after hours of heavy 
drinking, the lines of his face deepened, 
it coarsened, its contours sagged, and 
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Prentiss 
Mournian 


the penetrating look in his brilliant eyes 
changed to a dull stare. 

Once before, since he had come to 
Fryeburg to teach in the Academy, he 
had been on a drinking bout. The 
principal, Sniffy, as the students all 
called him because of an unpleasant 
habit of interrupting his own words by 
loud inhalations, had sent for the new 
instructor and sharply ridiculed and 
reprimanded him. 

“A man of your intelligence, sir, 
should be able to carry a reasonable 
amount of liquor, and, if not, quit its 
use. Your regal bearing, so impressive, 
usually, completely leaves you. Your 
appearance is—sniff, sniff—that of a 
low-born Irishman. In _ fact—sniff, 
sniff—a Paddy. A Paddy in his cups.” 

Webster was incensed at being called 
up, and, angry and amused at what he 
had been told, reported to his anxious 
roommates that Sniffy had said that he 
was a drunken Paddy. 

“Paddy got drunk,” he repeated 
again and again, imitating Sniffy’s 
manner. ‘Paddy got drunk!” 

The phrase was, from then on, used 
by Webster and the boys to account 
for all misdemeanors. 





He and his companions that day, 
William Pitt Fessenden and Elijah 
Hamlin, were commonly known as “the 
world, the flesh and the Devil.” Alert 
young fellows, always up to snuff, full 
of fun, they shared everything they had 
with each other, books, clothing, money, 
and the hard cider in the demijohn kept 
under Webster’s bed. But they had 
been warned, and the two students had 
restrained themselves in order to keep 
a watch over Webster, who never knew 
when to stop. 

“Let's go home, Dan,” urged Hamlin, 





as he rose in the air, and dropped back 
onto the seat as the cutter bounced over 
a thank-you-ma’am. “Everybody is 
staring and talking. Golly! How they 
are talking. My ears are nigh to 
scorehed off the sides of my head!” 

“Ha, ha!” jeered Webster, drunk- 
enly. “Paddy got drunk again! Just 
found out, eh! Scales have fallen from 
their eyes! They have learned to 
discern Truth. Ha, ha! Over there, 
Caesar ! Giddap! Giddap!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Dan!” cautioned 
Fessenden. “Slow down. Slow down! 
There’s not an old maid or a loafer 
in the village that doesn’t know what's 
been going on in our rooms since Sniffy 
went to Boston. He'll be back to- 
morrow and when he hears what every- 
body’s aching to tell him there'll be a 
teacher’s job for somebody else. And 
you'll be a goner, for he will see to it 
that you never get another one else- 
where.” 

“Paddy got drunk,” leered Webster, 
as he attempted to guide the over- 
wrought horses around a turn. 

“Darn you, Webster, look out. Look 
out !” 

Fessenden reached and caught hold 
of the reins just in time to prevent the 
cutter from sideswiping a large maple 
tree. 

“Good boy, Bill, good boy!” ap- 
plauded Webster, swaying backward, 
his head jerking violently. ‘You saved 
one of Nature’s works of art from 
destruction. Been too bad to have 
annoyed the old dame by knocking her 
tree over. Sniffy wouldn’t have ap- 
proved, either, eh?” 

He reached for the reins. 

“I’m going to drive,” stated Fessen- 
den, firmly. “Change seats with me, 
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Dan. Slide into my place as I step 
over your legs. 

He attempted to slow down the span 
while the change was being made, but 
Webster mischievously reached out his 
whip and tickled Brutus on his flank. 
The horse jumped forward with a jerk 
half a head in front of Caesar. 

They were passing a farmyard where 
a confused hen was considering 
crossing the road. She started, reached 
the center a few yards ahead of the 
horses, then changed her mind. With 
a cr-cr-cr-cut-cut-cut she flapped her 
wings crazily and headed back whence 
she had come. 

srutus laid his wicked ears close to 
his head; Caesar showed the whites of 
his eyes. With a sudden leap forward 
the pair broke into a run. 

“Hold ’em Bill! Hold em! Whoa, 

srutus! Whoa, Caesar. Whoa!” yelled 
Webster, again attempting to get the 
reins from Fessenden, who was holding 
on to them helplessly. 

A quick swerve, a dip into a rut, and 
Fessenden was lying half way out of 
the cutter, Hamlin across him, and 
Webster prone upon the seat. 

The runaway ended a short distance 
further on by a crash against the corner 
of Deacon Wadsworth’s stone wall. 
Brutus kicked and plunged over the 
body of his fallen mate, until the deacon, 
who was a witness to it all, succeeded in 
freeing him and leading him away. A 
bullet from the old fellow’s musket soon 
after ended Caesar’s suffering. The 
cutter was demolished and the robes 
sodden and torn. 

Hamlin’s handsome face was badly 
gashed ; Fessenden’s right arm broken 
in two places and an ankle wrenched. 
Only Webster escaped without injury. 
Sobered and miserable he gave direc- 
tions to the deacon’s hired nian to bury 
the body of Caesar. 

“Stand him on his feet in his grave, 
Si. He was a horse nobler than the 
man that owned him.” 

The need for Webster to keep his 
job now was greater than before. He 
was in debt for the dead Caesar and the 
living Brutus. The harnesses, the cut- 
ter he had had, and the robes were 
now of little value. His landlady was 
pressing claims for food and lodging. 

“Your star has set, Dan,” stated 
Fessenden. “There'll be no keeping 
the story of the runaway from Old 
Sniffy, and I saw the look in the 
deacon’s eye. He's one of the trustees. 
Neither Hamlin nor I had 
been drinking, but I'll be in for a 


you know. 


wigging for I was driving when it 
happened.” 

“It’s nothing unusual for horses to 
run away in winter weather,” observed 
Hamlin. “They feel kinky.” 

Webster was walking rapidly about 
the room. He whirled on his heel. 

“That’s not the point, Lije, and you 
know it. Paddy got drunk. And he’d 
been warned what would happen to 
him. Now you fellows will be included 
in the consequences. What a jackass 
I am.” 

To the surprise of these three, and to 
everybody else, Sniffy, upon his return, 
made no reference to what was upper- 
most in everybody's mind. It was one 
of the few times that he was known to 
miss an opportunity to point a moral. 
Nor-did he in the course of the counsel 
to which the gathering in chapel was 
treated each morning, bring in his 
favorite admonition : 

“Temperance, young gentlemen, is a 
seemly matter. I refer particularly to 
temperance in strong drink.” 

Daniel Webster voluntarily called on 
the principal and proffered his resigna- 
tion. At the end of a painful two 
hours he went back to his rooms, sober- 
faced, but relieved. He shook his head 
at his companions. 

“Sniffy will let me stay until after 
commencement.. But no more demi- 
johns in our rooms, my lads. Let one, 
two or three of us get drunk, and willy- 
nilly, Daniel goes back to the farm. 
I’m to be held responsible for you as 
well as myself.” 


“He couldn’t get along without you. 


“He did 


I knew it!” exulted Hamlin. 





so much bragging at Harvard College 
last week about the way the Latin 
classes were coming along that he 
dassent change teachers!” 

“That’s it!” agreed Fessenden. 
“There could be no other reason, after 
all the talk that’s been about the run- 
away !” 

The snow disappeared; Fast Day 
came and went; the young stock were 
put to pasture ; the busy planting season 
passed. At last hoeing time was at 
hand, and commencement exercises at 
Fryeburg Academy would be held the 
following week. 

As examination time had approached 
the laggards in Latin harried Webster 
with their demands out of school hours. 
Proud of what he had accomplished 
with his other students, he gave freely 
of his time to those who had not applied 
themselves during the term now nearly 
passed. He had, too, the burden of 
extra classes. Sniffy had been ill, and 
Webster had offered to take over much 
of his work. 

Young Hamlin had won the honor 
of being chosen for valedictorian. His 
address was to be an original composi- 
tion in Latin. Webster was anxious 
that the brilliant paper should be with- 
out error, and also, that it should be 
delivered with the fire and oratory that 
he, himself, was so well suited to teach. 
For hours, night after night, he paced 
the floor, and with flashing eyes, im- 
passioned voice and expressive gestures 
illustrated the instruction he gave the 
eager, earnest boy. Fessenden, deep 
in complicated mathematical problems 
frequently interrupted for consultation. 
It was often after daylight before they 
threw their weary bodies on the beds 
for a little sleep. 

Webster 
hard, hoping to get a share of the three 
months’ salary he would soon be paid. 


Creditors were pressing 


Young and strong as he was he became 
haggard and worn from overwork. 

The Friday before commencement 
week the two boys drove away behind 
srutus, off to Portland to their tailor. 
That night a demijohn was hidden 
beneath Webster’s bed. 

When Fessenden and Hamlin re- 
turned late Saturday night they found 
a drunken, ludicrous Webster in their 
rooms. Everything was in disorder ; 
clothing, papers and books scattered 
everywhere. He waved a cider mug 
at them as they entered, slopping the 
contents over his waistcoat. He leered 
good-naturedly at his friends. 

“Paddy got drunk. Ain't he having 
a good time? Paddy got drunk! D--d 
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good cider! 
drink !” 

His angry mates tried to get the 
liquor away from him. They were 
younger than he, and slight of build. 
He was stocky and with the strength 
of an ox. He defended his property 
with his fists, and when the others had 
been put on the floor he stood over 
them and gave a torrid declamation in 
Latin. 

They dared not interfere further, lest 
word should go out that a brawl had 
been going on in their rooms, and the 
privilege of graduating be taken from 
them. 

By Sunday the situation was in- 
tolerable. The news had gone around 
that Webster was drunk again, and the 
school was in an uproar. 

Sniffy was in as bad a fix as a school 
principal could be, for he had made 
the decision to keep Webster after the 
runaway, himself, without consulting 
the trustees ; thereby bringing criticism 
on his head from those to whom he 
owed his own position. 

Monday morning he sent for Hamlin 
and Fessenden. He close to 
them, sniffing suspiciously. Their 
distress of mind was evident, and he 
could see that they had not been 
drinking. 

“Young gentlemen,” he stated, after 
a few minutes of painful conversation, 
“You must decide—sniff, sniff—upon 
a course of action. At any cost Webster 
must be sobered up, and quickly—at 
once—so that all traces of debauchery 
are removed before the exercises on 
Wednesday. He must then be—sniff 
—of sober countenance and demeanor. 
I am not particular—sniff—as to the 
means you may find necessary to 
employ. I set you a task—sniff—do 
not fail me.” 

Back in their rooms the boys stood 
and considered the work before them. 
Webster rolled over on the bed, fumbled 
until he found the demijohn and raised 
it to his lips. 

Fessenden turned away in disgust, 
but Hamlin’s face brightened. He 
gave his friend a whack on the shoulder 
and beckoned him 
plays were soon laid. 

In the gathering twilight of evening 
they piled a half dozen seniors, armed 
with shovels, hoes, grain sacks, and 
pieces of pitch pine with which to 
light their way later, into farm wagons. 
They drove off in the direction of Love- 
well’s Pond. 

At two in the morning they stole 
back where Webster lay in a stupor. 
They moved quietly about distributing 
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Come on, boys, have a 


stood 


outside. Their 





the contents of the grain sacks on the 
bed, the tables, on the hearth stone, the 
bureau, the mantel shelf and the chairs. 
When dawn streaked the sky Fessen- 


den dropped a strange objct on 
Webster’s chest: At the same time 
Hamlin dashed cold water on the 


sleeper’s face. 
“Wake up, 
“Time to get up.” 


Dan,” they called. 

He stirred slightly and brushed at 
his face. 

Another dash of water brought 
slightly more response. He raised his 
lids and stared. Again the water, and 
his eyeballs rolled in their sockets. As 
they turned downward the creature on 
his chest croaked: 

“Paddy got drunk. 
drunk !” 

With a bellow Webster clawed at it. 
Attempting to get off the bed he put 
a bare foot on a cold, slimy object, and 
the bullfrog on the mantel echoed : 


Paddy got 


“Paddy got drunk.” 

Yelling and gibbering Webster pulled 
his feet up on to the feather bed, staring 
about him with full belief in the shape 
and substance of the horrible objects 
he saw everywhere. 

“Lije! Bill! Help! Help! Keep ‘em 
off me! See, there—and there—and 
there—” 

The boys leaning on the foot of the 
bed looked upon him with pitying eyes. 

“What? Where? There’s nothing 
there. We don’t see anything.” 

“Paddy got drunk,” came from the 
table beside the bed. Upon it sat a 
huge green fellow, his gaze fixed upon 
Webster. 

“See that one! 
Help! Help!” 

His voice rose to a scream. With a 
bound he straddled the headboard, high 
above the pillows. 

The warming sun called for a chorus. 
Uncertain of their surroundings, recog- 
nizing others of their kind, frogs hopped 
from all parts of the room toward the 
bed. Basso profundo, second bass and 
tenor declared in chorus: 

“Paddy got drunk. 
drunk.” 

The falsetto of the females sounded 
an unceasing accompaniment : 

‘*Ee-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee—”” 

“Keep those frogs off me! See, 
there's more and more of 'em coming— 


He’s going to jump. 


Paddy got 


listen to *em—” 

“T don't see a thing, or hear a sound,” 
declared Fessenden, with remarkable 
self control. In an aside, loud enough 
to be heard above the noisy frogs he 
said to Hamlin: 





“Tremens! Lije, Dan’s got delir- 
iums !” 

Losing his balance Webster fell off 
the headboard to the floor among the 
frogs. 

“Tremens! God help me! Tremens!” 

3y that time fellow conspirators who 
had been listening at the half-open 
doors sidled in. At a signal from Fes- 
senden they seized Webster and drag- 
ged him out to the farmyard, and 
dumped him into the horse trough. 

Although conscious that the treat- 
ment was needed, he gathered his 
strength and fought fiercely. It was no 
use. He was held in the narrow box 
while relays of boys drew buckets of 
water from the well and thoroughly 
soused him. 

Was it Sniffy who was watching 
from behind a tree? Some so claim. 

But no one said a word or made a 
move that could give Webster a hint of 
the hoax. Nor was there a bullfrog left 
hopping about in the room when he 
was taken back, shivering and sober. 

Daniel Webster, smooth shaven and 
well dressed, with dignified bearing 
took his seat on the platform Wednes- 
day morning with the other members 
of the faculty and the trustees. As he 
made his appearance he heard out- 
breaks of titters from the student body. 
Sniffy acknowledged his greeting with 
what seemed to be a gleam of amuse- 
ment in his eyes. One of the instructors 
nudged another, and whispered in his 
ear. They both looked at Webster and 
blew their noses loudly ; with twitching 
lips they seemed to restrain laughter. 

“Paddy got drunk,” Webster re- 
flected uncomfortably. “I wonder what 
caper he could have cut up. The boys 
should have told me.” 

After the exercises were over, and 
the congratulations had all been said, 
and Hamlin, who had 
packed the day before, made hasty de- 


Fessenden 
parture. There seemed to be a good 
deal of reserve and their farewells were 
cut very short. 

Webster 
morning. 


was to leave the next 
He spent a lonely evening 
gathering his belongings, and sorting 
out his papers. 

He stooped to fire the pile of trash 
in the fireplace. The quick blaze threw 
a bright light on the body of a dead 
bullfrog half buried in the ashes. 

Webster picked it up and held it at 
arm's length, his face flushing angrily. 
Then he gave a hearty shout. 

“Tremens! Tremens! I've got ‘em 


again! Delirium tremens!” 


— 
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FOR GOD, FOR COUNTRY AND 
FOR CAMDEN, MAINE is done in 
needle point over the door of Mrs. Betty 
Foxwell, one-man propaganda machine 
for her native town. She is a graduate of 
Smith, has two young sons, and runs a column 
in the Rockland Gasette. Somebody says 
the grateful Camden Chamber of Commerce 
is giving her an annuity for life. She is 
shown in rigging of a vacation schooner 
belonging to Capt. Swift. 


CADET, LIEUTENANT, CAPTAIN, 
Major, Colonel, Brigadier, Major General— 
read the ratings a West Pointer hopes to get 
and you have the career of William Bryden, 
born in Hartford in 1880. Wyoming, the 
Phillipines, Kansas, Arizona, Illinois, Hawaii 
—he has known them all. Winner of a 
Distinguished Service medal—for director of 
field gunnery—General Bryden is now 
Deputy Chief of Staff in Washington. 

. * * * * . 
MACDOWELL COLONY ROMANCE 
started when Fred Ballard, playwright 
(Ladies of the Jury, Believe Me, Xantippe), 
met and married May Wills, pianist, one of 
MacDowell’s favorite pupils. Their daughter, 
Miss Lorinda Ballard, 17, this year won first 
place for Peterborough H. S. in the state 
contest with her original play And Usher In 
The Morning to be published this fall. She 
goes this month to the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts in N. Y. Has been work- 
ing with marionettes, typewriters and scenery 
for 16 years or so. 


U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Bachrach 


OUTSTANDING SON OF NEW HAMPSHIRE and first citizen of Bedford is 


Peter Woodbury, 42, recently appointed Judge of the United States Circuit Court of 


Appeals 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Puerto Rico 


His circuit, the first, handles appeals from Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
Between his graduation from E r (18) 


and Harvard ('24) young Woodbury served as first-class private and gunner in the 


27th Division and saw hard action at the Somme 


company held the left flank of the corps 
mustard gas and blown up 


His laconic account of battle: “My 


I was shot through the shoulder, burned with 
Was sent back to the hospital.” 
Harvard Law, had his first judgeship in 1928 


He is a graduate of 
sedford Municipal Court. He and his 


wife like to ski, play tennis, give dinner parties and ride horseback with their two young 


daughters, Charlotte and Gracie 


SWAPPING STAR FISH for dollars 
is the thrifty occupation of Kenneth 
Ocorr, taxidermist at 
the Children’s Museum, who brings back 
barrels of stars from a breeding ground on 
the sea bottom not far from Boston and 
ships them to laboratories for college pro- 
fessors. 


sJelmont, Mass., 


J. R. Whipple 


SUBMARINE DETECTING DEVICE 
has been named the “C” tube in honor of Dr 
William D. Coolidge, member of the Na- 
tional Inventors’ Council, born in Hudson, 
Mass., graduate of M. I. T., now doing re 
search in Schenectady for national defense 
One of the few Americans to have a degree 
of Doctor of Medicine from the University 
of Zurich, Switzerland 
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nr to a real lady, 
means an old-fashioned game of bridge 
politely endured because her guests 
can’t play contract—but to me “auc- 
tion” means the best sport in the world 
(and the costliest!) It’s a prize fight 
with no holds barred, it’s a big-game 
hunt without the protection of a guide, 
it’s a solo flight into thin air with no 
knowing how far you’ll go—except that 
it’ll be too far! 

I learned the rudiments of the game 
long ago from the late Will Avery of 
Charlemont, one of the best-known 
auctioneers of his time. When he and 
his assistant, Albert Bray of Shelburne 
Falls, sold out our house in Savoy I got 
my first inkling of what a skin game an 
auction really is. Not that the auction- 
eers did anything underhanded! They 
didn’t need to! They simply offered the 
goods and took the bids. It was the 
crowd that set the price and they set it 
high. They paid good money for the 
golden oak chiffoniers and white iron 
beds that had been the height of ele- 
gance when the house was built and 
almost came to blows over the crockery 
chamber sets that hadn’t seen the light 
of day since modern plumbing was 
installed. They even bought the spark- 
in’ couch—a Victorian love-seat done 
in mustard plush—whieh, incidentally, 
would pay off the mortgage if I had it 
now ! 
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by Helen Walker Miller 


The champion bidder of the day was 
Madame Estelle Francis, a New York 
artist recently arrived in town, who 
might have made Savoy society if her 
hired man hadn’t discovered that her 
artistic ability lay solely in tinting un- 
colored lithographs which she had 
shipped in from the city in barrels. 

The runner-up was Josie Day, also 
from New York, or rather the Bronx, 
who now lived with her brother in the 
Brier section. Now Josie hadn’t been 
accepted by the townspeople either, per- 
haps because she was French while her 
“brother” was definitely Dutch (a freak 
of nature which doesn’t often happen in 
good old New England families) but 
that day she and Estelle came into their 
own! There wasn’t a thing put up that 
one or the other or both of them didn’t 
bid on including the live stock and tools. 
When it was all over Josie shrieked, 
“Aren’t you going to sell those?” and 
pointed to a couple of barrels of ashes 
waiting to be taken to the dump. 

Will Avery wiped a hand across his 
mouth but he never batted an eye. 

“That’s right!” he agreed. “I ’most 
forgot those! How much am I offered ?” 
And to the delight of the crowd Josie 
and Estelle ran those barrels of ashes 
up to almost a dollar apiece! 

I knew it was just a case of one 
woman trying to get something she had 
no use for away from another woman 


Stanton 


AUCTION TODAY! 


who had no use for it either, and it 
ought to have taught me a lesson— 
but it didn’t! Even now after twenty 
years I still find myself quite often on 
the receiving end of an ash barrel! 

Time was when I didn’t have much 
competition when an old ladder-back or 
a box of bitters bottles was put up. In 
fact, people just stood back and 
laughed, but it wasn’t long before the 
antique field got over-crowded and a 
country auction became just an ex- 
ample of the survival of the fittest. If I 
went early enough and stayed late 
enough and stuck to the auctioneer like 
a seeing-eye dog, I found I didn’t miss 
much. Of course in the case of the 
opalescent knobs I never stood a 
chance! 

An auction was to be held a few 
miles up the river rain or shine—and 
it didn’t shine! I went early to look the 
stuff over before the selling began and 
the only good thing in the place was a 
pair of huge opalescent mirror knobs 
among the dishes on the kitchen table. 

The other women went inside where 
it was warm and dry, but I asked no 
quarter. All day long I stood there in 
the pouring rain watching the water 
drip off the auctioneer’s hat brim. If he 
could take it I could—so long as I got 
those knobs! Late in the afternoon an 
old cracked bean pot was put up and a 
woman stuck her head out of the door 
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and asked to look at it. Obligingly it 
was handed over and she peered into its 
depths. 

“Just a nice little bean pot!” she 
remarked to the crowd in general and 
bid it in for a dime. It wasn’t till the 
sale was over that I found she’d hidden 
the mirror knobs inside the nice little 
bean pot. “Nice little jack pot” would 
have been more like it! Those knobs 
were worth twenty dollars. 

I swore that night, between sneezes 
and a mustard foot bath, that I'd never 
go to another auction so help me—and 
it was nearly a month before I weak- 
ened. Then it was really George’s fault. 
Gib Gallup, famous Yankee auctioneer 
from Brattleboro, was selling out the 
Wilder farm, high on a mountain above 
the newly constructed Harriman Dam. 
The owner had been found dead under 
peculiar circumstances and George 
figured he’d go up and solve the mys- 
tery—only the mystery turnd out to be 
how to get there! The original route 
to the farm now lay under fifty feet of 
water, so in Readsboro we were di- 
rected to a discontinued country road 
which might, and then again it mightn’t 
take us to the auction. As one of the 
natives expressed it, it was “one o’ them 
roads where y’ get out o’ y’r car ’n run 
ahead t’ see if th’ coast is clear—then 
jump back in ’n drive like th’ devil t’ 
get around th’ corner b’fore anybody c’n 
come along !” 

Every time we had to get out and 
push the old Model T up a steep pitch 
my spirits rose accordingly. If there 
was no other way to get to the place 
there wouldn’t be much of a crowd and 
I'd get some bargains—but I hadn't 
counted on Gib Gallup’s Yankee in- 
genuity. He’d had his followers brought 
in to the foot of the pasture on the flat 
cars of the old Hoosac Tunnel-Wil- 
mington Railroad—the Hoot, Toot and 


‘Whistle as it’s familiarly called—and 


there, they were, hundreds of ‘em 
swarming like bees on the household 
furniture. 

Young Theodore Roosevelt and his 
wife were examining a decrepit Boston 
rocker. A concert violinist from Chi- 
cago perched precariously on a barrel 
churn, while a dealer from Charles 
Street took accurate dimensions of a 
highboy which he didn’t intend to buy. 
There wasn’t much chance of my 
getting anything even without the two 
New York lawyers who stood near me 
and trod heavily on my feet every time 
I tried to raise my voice above the 
babble of the mob. 


They laughed when | bid in a bunch 
of old window shades for a nickel— 
and I've been afraid ever since that 
they might find out I sold ‘em for 
twenty-five dollars and prove somehow 
that I acquired ’em by foul means! 

I managed, too, to get three rabbit- 
ear chairs (three of anything not be- 
ing good for much even in the antique 
business) but to my surprise when we 
unloaded at ten o'clock that night I 
found I had four! 

“You've got to take it back!” I told 
George firmly (that was in the early 
stages of my auction career). “I only 
paid for three!” 

But George just gave me a wise look. 

“Quite prolific!” he commented. 
“No wonder they call ‘em ‘rabbit- 
eats’ !” 
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I didn’t think it was funny, and it 
was several years before I felt I could 
trust George not to load up things I 
hadn’t bought, and then one day an 
acquaintance happened to mention 
that he’d been the one to put that 
fourth chair in our car. It came out then 
that George had thought right along 
that J was the guilty one! 

I know now that I might have -been 
able to buy more at the Wilder auc- 
tion if I hadn’t been so fascinated by 
Mr. Gallup’s gentle Vermont drawl that 
I kept forgetting to bid. Since then I've 
listened to it hundreds of times and it 
still has the same effect. Just knowing 
him has cost me a lot of money—but 
it’s been worth it! There was the sale 
on the Leyden Road where a woman’s 
enthusiasm carried her to the point of 
bidding two dollars on a big oil drum. 
When she discovered she'd bought it, 
she turned in a rage on the auctioneer. 





“What could ] do with an oil drum?” 
she demanded. “I don't want it and I 
shan't pay for it!” 

“All ri-ight! All ri-ight !" Mr. Gallup 
drawled soothingly. “We'll sell it 
o-ver !”” 

The oil drum was brought back to 
the stand and the bidding started again. 

“A quarter !’’ someone shouted. 

“Fifty cents!” screamed the same 
woman who'd bought it before and to 
everyone’s astonishment she bid it in 
again—this time for a dollar seventy- 
five. 

“Mark it che-eap, book-keeper! 
Mark it che-eap!” Mr. Gallup drawled 
with a quizzical grin and the woman 
glowed with satisfaction. 

“There!” she remarked as she paid 
the cashier. “I saved a quarter! At 
that price I can put it in the store- 
room !” 

Auction psychology is a queer thing. 
It’s always tough on the bidder and 
often tougher on the auctioneer. He 
has to treat ‘em all alike—the people 
who come to buy and the people who 
come to work on their needle-point or 
knitting. So far as I know, there’s no 
way of separating the sheep from the 
goats, though they’re easily dis- 
tinguishable. For instance, a real bid- 
der never gets a comfortable seat. If it’s 
a hot day he stands facing the sun, 
perspiration streaming down over a 
fast-reddening nose, and the dust of 
ages settling on him as the auctioneer’s 
helper gives every old rug and feather 
bed a good shake before handing it up 
to be sold. If it’s raining, there’s never 
any place for him to stand except at 
the corner of the steps where the eaves 
dribble down the back of his neck and 
the people who are dry and comfort- 
able up on the porch keep telling him 
to move so they can see better! 

It’s different with the folks who come 
“just for the fun of it!” Somehow they 
always manage to get their camp chair 
right up in the front row protected 
from sun or rain by big silk umbrellas 
whose points jab you if you try to get 
anywhere near the auctioneer, and there 
they sit placidly plying their needles 
and talking audibly about the wonderful 
pieces they’ve got at home, so of course 
they don’t need any of this junk! 

Occasionally the calm of knitters’ 
row is ruffled by a camp chair collaps- 
ing and the auction is interrupted till 
another chair is brought and the vic- 
tim has returned from repairing dam- 
ages. Sometimes other amusing things 
happen, too. I remember particularly 
a sale Mr. Gallup and his son Forrest 
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held in Bernardston. The day was cold 
and gray and the stuff they had to sell 
looked like something salvaged from a 
flood. It was hard to hold the crowd's 
attention, and even the knitters had 
taken to discussing their operations. 

Finally an old table base was brought 
out to be sold and Mr. Gallup, who 
always tries to make some appropriate 
remark about each piece, said the only 
thing there was to say. 

“A nice set o’ legs, ladies! A nice set 
0’ legs!” he drawled and two women in 
the front row hastily smoothed their 
skirts down over their 
twittered, “O, Mr. Gallup!” 

For a minute Gib almost lost that 
quiet dignity that’s so much a part of 
him but he rallied in time to accept a 
bid of ten cents on the table legs. 


knees and 


“S’ cheap it chokes me!” he ex- 
plained as he coughed to hide his 
laughter. ““What’s ne-ext ?” 

Auctioneers have to be careful not 
to embarrass their customers or they'd 
soon lose their following. For instance 
there was the time an old carved pow- 
der horn up and a dealer 
yelled “‘five.’’ Somebody else said “six” 
and so on up to fifteen where the bid 
hung. A young country boy finally said 
“sixteen” and the horn was knocked 
down to him. The pay-off came when 
he found it was sixteen dollars, not 
cents, and he backed away sheepishly in 
the crowd. There was a good chance 
for a laugh at the boy’s expense, but 
the auctioneer, with a warning look at 
his audience, quietly explained the 
situation and the horn was sold over 
again. 


was put 


Of course when you're an old auc- 
tion-hound you have to expect a little 
harsher treatment! I’d think something 
was wrong if Mr. Gallup or Forrest 
didn't say to me at least once during 
a sale, “What's th’ matter with you? 
That th’ can do?”, or Jim 
Manning didn’t cuss me out good- 
naturedly or George Bean didn’t ad- 
mit [ “got in his hair’”—which he jokes 
about like Edgar Bergen and for the 
same reason! 


best y’ 


But for all their hectoring I can 
truthfully say not one of these auc- 
tioneers has ever sold an item without 
giving me plenty of chance to bid- 
and likewise they've never knocked 
down anything to me till everyone else 
dropped out! A fair enough arrange- 
ment in my estimation and quite dif- 
ferent from the phony sales held in 
other parts of New England. There the 
auctioneers friends walk 
everything of value or it's 
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away with 


knocked 


down to a by-bidder to keep re-appear- 
ing at future sales until it brings what 
it’s really worth—which no reliable 
dealer will stand for! 

In the years since Will Avery first 
helped me take my first faltering step 





DOC SAYS SELL UM 


Here’s a sample auction bill—part of 
it—put out by the Witter Bros. of Dan- 
Connecticut. The Witters say 
that for some reason folks seemed to 
find it kind of funny and had ‘em run a 
lot of reprints. 


ielson, 


AUCTION 

Friday, July 25 
(if it rains we will 

try Saturday ) 

We will sell for Henry A. Jones, M. D., 
at his summer residence, at Wolf Rocks 
Farm, in Exeter, R. L, highway 
No. 2, South County Trail, one and a 
half miles from the Kingston Rotary. 
(Watch for the Wolf's Head and red 
flag at the main entrance. ) 

If you can't find the place, ask any of 
They all 
know Doc Jones, as he has farmed in 
Exeter for over 30 years. Doc'has got 
the auction bug and is going to put on a 
PUBLICK SAIL. We will sell as fol- 
lows: All kinds of household furniture, 
antique and modern and a lot of it.... 
(Here a list of articles)....All kinds of 
clocks—larm clocks, shelf clocks. Some 
do and some don't. One large pine case 
Grand father’s clock by Riley. (Riley nev- 
er finished this one.) It needs a mechanic. 

3ooks on the “Life of Riley,” the 
clockmaker from Winsted, Conn., and 
a lot of other books, including a first 
edition on how Jones’ Ale made Jones- 
port famous, Lydia Pinkham’s Advice to 
New Married Couples on How To Pay 
the Rent When the Well Runs Dry, and 
more books with big titles and authors 
with long names. Some of um you under- 
stand and some you don't. But they all 
got to go. Doc says sell um. If there is 
anything you want be sure to attend this 
auction as we will have everything from a 
muzzle-leading, double-barrel tom cat, if 
he gets home by auction day, to some 
beautiful oil paintings by famous Rhode 
Island artists. 

When you enter the premises at 
the main gate at Wolf Rock Farm, 
drive slow, blow your horn, (single line 
of traffic) keep to the right as the curves 
in this road will make May Wests’s up- 
holstery look like a stream-line fishpole. 


10.30 a. m. 
Dp. a 2. 


state 


the old-timers in Exeter, R. I 


This sale by order 
Henry A Jones, M. D. 
Wolf Rock Farm, Exeter, R. I. 
R. |. Route 2, South County Trail 
Terms Cash, Lunch at Noon. 











auction-ward customs have changed. 
The free lunch of crackers and cheese 
and a strange gray liquid called coffee 
disappeared long ago, and then only the 
auctioneer and his assistants got any 
thing without paving for it. Now even 
that has changed, and they have to 


bring their own lunch or fight their 
way to the caterer’s stand with the 
rest of us. 

The modern auctioneer carries a col- 
lapsible platform to stand on instead of 
perching all day on a packing-box, and 
auction bookkeeping is a system all 
its own. Your account is kept up to 
date as fast as the clerk’s big sheets 
are handed over to the cashier and 
there’s even a small box of aspirin in 
the money drawer in case your bill 
proves too great a shock—which it al- 
ways does! In fact, there is everything 
for your convenience except a powder 
room and any time now I expect Gal- 
lup and Son or George Bean or Jim 
Manning will get a trailer license and 
do something about that. 

Of course every auction isn't profit- 
able but at least there's some excite- 
ment—either during the sale or when 
you get home. Why, just last week I 
stood for eight hours in the broiling sun 
watching closely to see that nothing 
got by me—and I guess it didn’t! At 
dusk I paid my bill (nineteen dollars 
and fifty cents) and started wearily for 
home. George would be pleased, I 
thought. I hadn't spent much money 
and I had quite a load. It had taken 
two men and a fifty cent tip to tie it to 
the special rack on the back of my car. 

But when George started to unload 
I took one look at his face and then I 
began to really see the things I'd 
bought. There clothes 
wringer—of course I didn’t really need 
it as I always send my washing to the 
laundry, but it had been cheap—and 
there was a painted bureau like the one 
George took down to the dump this 
spring, and honestly there didn’t seem 
to be much else but milk pans and a 
washtub that leaked. 

“Milk pans!’ George snorted while 
his foot swung around in a wide arc 
and the clatter of tin was heard through 
the land. “Why, we haven't even got 
a cow!” 

“I know it, George!” I. admitted 
meekly. “But we could get a cow— 
or maybe a goat?” I paused suggestive- 
ly but George just sort of swallowed 
a couple of times and went in and 
slammed the door. 

It was quite a minute before I 
realized what was the matter and then 
there was only one thing left for me 
to do. Thoughtfully [ gathered up all 
the milk pans and piled them neatly in 
the rubbish barrel. Then I went in to 
tell George that I'd home next 
day and fe could go to that auction in 
(suilford that 


was a good 


stay 


which was all ailed 


him anyway 
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FIGHTING THE FIRST FROSTS 
by William H. Clark 


Axy night now, as Autumn starts 
down from Canada, the first frosts can come 
to blacken the garden. One of the worst 
things about them is that they are usually 
followed by two weeks or more of warm 
weather in which the flowers, had they been 
spared, would have continued to flourish 

While against real freezing weather 
gardeners are helpless, much can be done 
to dodge the blight of the first light touches 
of cold. The secret is just to make use of the 
summer heat stored in the ground 

There are two ways of doing this 

The first is to give the garden a blanket 
when frosts are indicated at sunset. This 
protective covering, which may be of almost 
anything handy such as heavy paper, old 
quilts, worn-out carpeting, burlap bags, light 
canvas or even straw, serves to keep the heat 
from the ground around the plants imstead 
of allowing it to radiate into space. This 
few minutes of work usually saves the garden 
completely. Over low beds, the covering 
may be spread at will, while stout stakes 
driven among taller plantings will support 
the blanketing and thus prevent any damage 
by crushing. If only individual plants are 
to be saved, hoods made of newspaper will 
serve or inverted flower pots, crocks, tubs, 


prevent the radiation of ground heat; and 
they also charge the air with water vapor 
for deposit as dew. Clear fires of wood ar« 
not as effective as smudges unless upon a 
large scale, one impracticable for a garden 
Sometimes when an unexpected frost 
touches the garden, the plants may be rescued 
in part by drenching them with cold water 
in the morning before the sun strikes them 
This treatment works with even such delicate 
things as dahlias, is sure-fire with chrysan- 
themums and even helps with tomatoes and 
musk-melons if the frost is light. 
As Autumn deepens and killing frosts 
come, these methods will not be adequate but 
gardeners may still save the cream of their 
plantings by such practices as potting up 
young and vigorous annuals and such tender 
indoor 
and sun-porch bloom. Well-fruited tomato 


perennials as chrysanthemums for 


and all and, 
hung on a line in the barn or cellar, will 
continue to ripen fruit a month after the 
plants left out doors are 


plants may be pulled up, roots 


killed. Late 
summer sowings of annuals transplanted into 
cold frames will also bloom long after snow 
comes and give flowers for both the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas season 

All frost fighting depends upon alertness 
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From August to October 15 Is the 
Best Time of Year to Sow Grass 
Seed for Fine New Lawns or for 
Renovating. 


LAWN SEED 


STAIGREEN oder awn formula 
free tT troublesome weeds and crabgrass 
producing under vorma onditior a per 
manent aw t autifu eep-roote 
turf uxuriant and emerald-oreer 
Permanent Lawr 


12¥2 Ibs. $7.25 
25 ibs 14.00 


EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 
25 tbs. $1.75 100 Ibs. $5.00 


NEW FALL BULB CATALOG FREE 


ON REQUEST 


Hemp 6 Daler 


132-138 Church St Dept. YN. Y. C 





Suburbon Stores 
White Plains 
Cor r 


Nework, N 





pails and paper boxes are also satisfactory. pyt local frosts are usually easy to predict. 


Englewoor 


Coverings should be applied before sunset 
and removed in the morning as soon as the 
sun is warm. 

The second way of fighting the frosts is 
to fill the air about the garden with water 
vapor just after nightfall. The best method 
of doing this is to spray the garden and its 
vicinity thoroughly so that the warmth of 
the earth, evaporating the water, soaks the 
air to capacity. This works to keep the 
temperature up above the frost point because, 
as the night grows cold, the water vapor is 
and dew in 


There are three warning signs. First is a 
rapid fall in temperature during the late 
afternoon to forty or less by supper-time. 
Second is the setting in of a calm. Third 
is a clear sky with the stars coming out very Do 
bright and sharp. These signs have meteoro- 

logical validity for they are the conditions 
which make the first frosts possible 
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ou Own A Brook? 


You may have “acres of diamonds’ 
in your own backyard A small stream 
can be harnessed with one of our new 
Brook Water Wheels to provide free 
power and endiess pleasure It will 
operate electric lights, pump water 
turn the wheels of your “hobby shop 

There is no “operating” expense Soon 
pays for tself and is a constant 
source of interest for family and 


Frost occurs when temperatures fall below 
thirty-two degrees, the freezing point of 
water. The damage to plants comes about 


because of the rupture of cells by the expan- 
squeezed out gradually as dew 





sion of water turning from a liquid to a solid 


‘ : wes P ¥ ~~ e tate : friends Send for our new Catalog 
reece it up a large ge ot ce On cool fall nights, as shown by falling No. W-3 which tells how to measure the power of 
eat, warnith taken from the ground earlier afternoon temperatures, the soil starts your Strean and tow it can be harnessed at low 
when the water was evaporated. a w Send 32.00 for 176-page book—“Power 


radiating away the heat received during the 
day once the sun has set. The clearer and 
drier the air, as shown by the absence of 
clouds and the brightness of the stars, the 
more rapid and the greater the amount of 
this radiation. Since cold air is heavy air, 
the air as it becomes chilled by contact with 
the cold ground flows down grade to form 


Development of Smal! Streams 


BROOK WATER WHEEL CO. 
41 Water Street Orange, Mass., U. S$. A. 


Still another way of fighting frost is to 
light smudges of damp straw, hay, weeds 
and such materials, if the neighbors do not 
object. These fires fill the air over the 
garden with smoke that acts as a screen to 














“LAST-ROUND-UP” 


ponds in low places. On level ground the FOR 


cold ponds form among the leaves of plants 
and grass. If any wind is moving at all, FLIES & MOSQUITOES 
the entire body of the air is kept mixed and Make your own spray. Why poy for 
face evel of free y “2 containers and shipping costs on galion o 
thus no surface level of freezing air can liquid? You furnish the liquid fer ten cents 
We ship other ingredients post-paid. Specify 
whether household or cottie sproy is 
wanted. Makes o grade AA spray according 
to U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Standards Specification C. S$. 72-38. It's 
mode by oa Connecticut Yankee and if “it 
hits ‘em—it gits ‘em. Send $! for gallon 
size—35¢ for quart 


ROSELEON LABORATORIES 


525 New Britain Ave., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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form in early Autumn. Hence the necessity 
of a calm night for a local frost 
Scientifically, of course, the probability of 


a frost can be measured by taking the dew 
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point of the air in the afternoon. The dew 


I 


point is the temperature at which water vapor 
is squeezed out of the air—as when moist 


ure condenses on a cold glass. If the dew 








point, which is usually from ten to thirty 





degrees below the day temperature, is well 
above freezing then there in no danger of Before you start = fall planting, 
read the ads for GARDEN SUPPLIES 


in the Classified Section. 


frost. If it falls helow freezing, then frost 
is likely 
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WILD GRAPES 


‘Lam are grapes and grapes 
but never was there one to compare 
with the hard blue wildlings of a New 
England countryside! If wild grapes 
have passed you by, you have missed 
part of your Yankee heritage! It is 
one of life’s biggest thrills, to gather 
them on an autumn hillside, trenchant 
with the liquid fire of October sunshine! 
And the products of these vines, tended 
by God alone, are the alpha and omega 
of the gods! 

To you who know a grape by the 
pale green sphere of exotic succulence 
at the corner fruit store or even the 
Concords and Delawares on your own 
trellis, there is a delight greater than 
anything achieved by man! There is 
a fruit planted, not by human hands, 
but by a Divine Gardener! It may be 
the birds and winds are His instru- 
ments but what Master does not need 
servants to carry out his creative 
ideas! So do I speak of that hardy 
little member of the grape family, 
Vitis Riparia of the river banks 
and V. Labrusca of the thickets, 
that ruthless climber that knows no 
bounds, no pruning and no cultivation ; 
whose tenacious tendrils clamber into 
the tops of old butternuts and maples, 
give you a run for your money—and, 
strangely, is related to the Virginia 
creeper ! 


by Frances Stockwell Lovell 


For six thousand years men have 
been cultivating grapes for food and 
drink. Seeds have been found among 
the lake dwellings of the Bronze Age. 
Because of lack of success with 
European varieties, our fathers turned 
to their native Fox grape, crossing and 
developing them until today we have 
the Catawbas and Concords, the latter 
originating from a wild vine in 
Concord, Mass., grown by a gentleman 
named Bull. 

I gather my own tame fruit each fall, 
but life has not reached its zenith until 
some blue and gold day we pull down 
the swinging vines for jam, jelly and 
juice, the Great Triumvirate of the 
Vine! 

So, some Sunday, when the sky is 
polished blue and the elms are wine 
cups lifted up to heaven, the family 
tosses lunch baskets and fry pans into 
the back of the car and we cavort to 
some far hillside “where the winds of 
autumn run.” Having properly cooked 
our faces over a temperamental wood 
fire and rubbed our smoky eyes until 
they smart, we hie us on a look-see 
to where the thickets are and a waving 
vine promises many things to the 
initiated. 












The best things are always the hard- 
est to get so it is heave-ho my lads and 
a long pull and a strong pull—and woe 
betide the one whose foot slips! Some- 
one stands below with a basket that 
occasionally catches the hard blue 
bunches, speckled with green, that make 
wide swaths through the air: 

Hands are sore and legs scratched, 
but when was ever glory without toil? 
Faces and hands have a strange 
purplish bloom. Acute rents appear in 
intimate wearing apparel. But these 
are only fillips to the appetite which 
relishes a God-given September day on 
Vermont hillsides where He has 
planted fruit for man and bird and 
beast. We feel we are among the latter 
when we watch the jealous flirt of a 
jay-bird’s tail as he screams at our 
depredations! After all, who are we 
to reap from another’s planting and 
take from those who cannot plant ! 

Once you have known the pungent 
tang of wild grape jelly, with a sprig 
of mint, perhaps, for your roast lamb, 
never will you be satisfied with glasses 
of the tame product again! And to be 
perfect, it must be picked by your own 
hand! You must rattle up quiet 
country lanes whére only chipmunks 
and blue jays cry vengeance at you. 

Wild grapes have a penchant for old 
butternut trees. They go together like 
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beans and ketchup—or bread and grape 
jelly! You must trip over running 
blackberry vines and watch out for 
poison ivy’s three-leaved yellow fire. 
There must be soft fires and an old 
cellar hole nearby. And then you 
must boil down the stemmy mass and 
strain it through the biggest sugar bag 
in the house, kept sacred for this liba- 
tion to the gods! The end will be rows 
of dark purple jelly, a little rosy from 
the crab apples that dilute it. 

Bacchus knew no wine like grape 
juice. And if you need a formula, 
take one blue and yellow autumn day 
and mix it with all the old clothes you 
can find and flavor with wood smoke 
from a camp fire. Add a day for fun 
and a car that will take the old hill 
roads without heart trouble. High- 
swinging vines and this is what the 
summer has lived for, to give us high 
days on a high hill—and baskets of Fox 
grapes to write finis to the year! 





IF WE MEET AGAIN 
(Continued from Page 14) 





Hat. And there would probably have 
been beer on his breath, and when he 
kissed her again his hands would have 
strayed toward the buttons of her coat. 

Her mother had been wrong; there 
was such a thing, once in a lifetime. 
sut-it was too ethereal to tamper with. 
Perhaps we'll never meet again, as long 
as we live, she thought. Perhaps it 
will be like the people on the train, so 
for a minute, and then gone 
agair. forever. But if we meet again, it 
must be the way it was before—like 
a star falling out of the night. 
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SOME SAGES OF CONNECTICUT 


(Continued from Page 11) 








the latter’s visit to Middletown, as is re- 
corded in George Washington’s carefully 
exact diary, the two friends discussed the 
outlying districts. Nor should it be forgotten 
that this branch died out because both of the 
General’s sons gave their lives: one of them 
with Benedict Arnold. Yet it was his mother, 
a remarkable woman, who protected the little 
sons of Arnold from the hands of the mob 
who were burning the traitor in effigy. Gen- 
eral Comfort Sage lived until the end of the 
eighteenth century, dying in 1799. With him 
went Mrs. Sage’s desire to live. The devoted 
wife simply lay down beside him and stopped 
breathing. 

About this time the migration of the ever 
increasing Sages began. Their stamp is found 
in many an undertaking, such as Cornell Uni- 
versity, endowed by Henry Sage, who was 
born in Middletown in 1814. Among the 
buildings stands Prudence Risley Hall, given 
in memory of his mother by his wife, Mrs. 
Russell Sage. 


This deep regard for education amounted 
almost to a phobia with the late Russell Sage. 
Many millions of his great fortune have been 
distributed among schools and colleges. 

From David Sage of Middletown to Rus- 
sell, born in 1816, there were five generations 
who had married women as indigenous to 
the soil of Hartford and the surrounding 
Connecticut districts as themselves. A type 
was bred whose physical resemblance per- 
sisted well into the nineteenth century and 
has by no means died out. An old print of 
Captain Nathan Sage when compared with 
the modern print, made by the specialist Pirie 
MacDonald, of Russell Sage, reveals the 
same elongated head with round, button- 
shaped skull set off by protuberant ears. The 
long nose and a wide mouth, fixed in a tight 
half smile, were topped by keen, deeply set 
eyes. 

To turn to the heraldic shield; copies are 
reproduced in the numerous genealogical 
books which may be found in the library at 
Hartford and doubtless in many other cities. 
There is an excellent collection in the New 
York Public Library at 42nd Street which 
has been generously added to by the late Mrs. 
Russell Sage. 
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At Ford's Theatre 

Mrs. Katherine Meader of North Haver- 
hill, New Hampshire, has in her possession a 
rare collection of Civil War letters written 
by her father to his wife from August, 1862, 
to June, 1865. Among these the events of 
the “fatal night,” quoted below : 

Washington, D. C. 
April 14, 1865. 


My dear wife: 

Wild dreams and facts are but 
brothers. This night I have seen the great- 
est tragedy of the last two hundred years— 
the murder of the President of the United 
States. 

Early in the evening I went to Ford’s 
Theatre. After a little time the President 
entered—was greeted with cheers. The play 
went on for about on hour. 


sober 


Just at the close of an interesting scene 
the sharp quick report of a pistol was heard 
and instantly a man jumped from the box in 
which sat the President, to the stage and 
rushing across the stage made his escape. 

This I saw and heard. I was in the theatre 
and sat opposite the President’s box. 

The assassin exclaimed as he leaped “Sic 
semper Tyrannis’—“Thus always to 
tyrants.” 

I never saw such a wild scene as followed, 
I have no words to describe it. 

Secretary Seward was also wounded with 
a knife at about the same minute. 

The city wild with 
The affair occurred only an hour since. 

Are we living in the days of the French 
Revolution ? 

Will peace never come again to our dear 
land? Or are we to rush on to wild ruin? 

It seems all a dream, a wild dream. I 
cannot realize it though I know I saw it 
only an hour ago. 

Kiss my children for me. 


is now excitement. 


William. 












Let Science 
Solve Your Tree 


Problem 


Let the F. A. Bartlett Com- 
pany restore your ailing trees 
to health and beauty — and 
KEEP THEM in A-1 Con- 
dition. 

There is no substitute for 
SCIENCE in Shade Tree 
Care—no surer, more eco- 
nomical pathway to satisfac- 


tion for tree owners than 
“The Bartlett Way.’”’ 
Phone our nearest office or 
write: 

The F. A. Bantiert Tree Expert Co. 


Laboratories & Experimenta! Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 




































































































Fall Planting Invitation 
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Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 

scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 

New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 

Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 

92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 

















WELCOME NEWS wives, ez: 
A Journal of the New Day. Vit"s and —_ e 
~~ ments, outdoor 


sports, travel, history, biography, Pen Pal Depart- 
ment, hobbies, stories and poems with a human slant. 
Amoply illustrated. Regular price 50c a year. To 
readers of YANKEE one year trial for 25c. 

West 9th Street, Los Angeles, California. 


THREE GREEN DOORS 


a Shop 
Smugglers’ Notch Road, Stowe, Vermont 


We carry only “Unspoiled Vermont” 
articles and our aim is to have a little 
of everything except Morgan horses, 
granite and marble tombstones. 


Open All the Year 
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COUNTRY 
by Vera 


i aren't many things 
about the country newspaper business 
that are dead certain, but one thing 
sure as shootin’ is that country papers 
are a good deal more prosperous than 
they were a decade ago. 

Sherwood Anderson said so in his 
book Home Town, and there are 


(above left) Mr. Sault, YANKEE believes, 

is like hundreds of editors in New England, 

who are ingenious and persevering enough 

to scrape a pretty good living out of a 

weekly paper and a little job printing on 
the side. 


(left) In a basement composing room, the 
paper is set in type and miscellaneous job 
printing is done. Nearly half a day’s work 
consists of turning out such items as maple 
syrup labels, butter wrappers, auction bills, 
town reports and orders, posters, and tags 
for strawberries, cream, butter and 
potatoes being shipped to the city. 


(left) Some of the plant’s equipment has 

seen a lot of wear and tear, like this 

Babcock press operated by Mr. Sault. 

Installed over 60 years ago, it is so ancient 

that each repair part must be made to 
order. 


(lower left) Historical articles about 
Revolutionary and Colonial days in 
Vermont, are supplied to the paper by 
John C. Huden, principal of Bradford 
Academy. Students in the high school 
division of the school, such as Margaret 
Worthley and Eris Metcalf, help him to 
edit forthcoming columns. 
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many who agree, including J. G. Sault, 
editor of the United Option, in 
sradford, Vt. Mr. Sault is selected by 
YANKEE as a typical editor of one of 
his state’s 50 weekly newspapers. 
The Opinion is 75 years old, Repub- 
lican, and published by born Yankees 
who take a great deal of pride in 
representing the rural viewpoint. 


(above right) When Mrs. Donald J. Miller 
isn’t gathering news from neighboring 
farmers in West Newbury, she’s peeling 
spuds or tending her family of four small 
children, including George, Donald Jr., 
Margaret Jean, and the baby, who was too 
sleepy to appear for this picture. 


(right)A subscriber who often drives to 

town to get her weekly paper and do a 

few errands, is Mrs. Raymond Roberts of 

Brook Road, Bradford. The horse and 

buggy pinch-hits for the family car when 
it is laid up for repairs. 


(right) Harris Drew of Piermont, N. H., 
gets his copy from the pile of 120 Opinions 
sold each week at the Gove and Bancroft 
Pharmacy, of which George Bancroft is 
co-proprietor. 


(lower right) Maple syrup from his own 
farm is used instead of money by Henry 
L. Ames, subscriber from Town Farm 
Hill, Bradford, who swaps a gallon for a 
year’s subscription with Mrs. Sault. 
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Order by Mail from 
Cora (/handler’s 








No bulges or bunches 
at work, play, or dress-up. 


Under your sweaters and skirts, your 
tennis costumes, your committee meet- 
ing outfits, your dress-up-and-go-places 
finery, you'll find this ’round-the-clock 
slip just what you want. Launders beau- 
tifully. Fine quality rayon crepe and 


satin. Tailored or lace trim. $ y, 


In white and tea rose. 
Sizes 32 - 44 
Order by Mail 
if you wish — just tell us the size and 
colors you want. If you'll enclose pay- 
ment with your order, we'll pay shipping 
costs anywhere in New England. Prompt 
1-day shipment. 
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strenuous shopping or travel. The fab- 


BOSTON BUY WAYS 


By Laurice T. Moreland 


t= country Lanes and Fields 
are still in summer dress but the city 
Streets and Stores are gay with the 
fascinating colors and néw styles for 
autumn. 

On my day in town this week I had 
to hurry to fill my shopping list, I was 
so busy window shopping and browsing 
through the stores. I wandered happily 
by counter after counter full of tempt- 
ing, new things, stopping now and then 
to yield to an irresistible “must” which 
fitted my purse, my taste and my needs. 
I certainly had a grand time for myself. 

I was smart, too. I skittered by all 
the bargains and looked for quality, 
first, last and all the time. For, with the 
world being the way it is, everyone 
should choose wisely for reasonably 
long wear and good style. Ere long, we 
won't have the variety of selection we 
now enjoy and some things just won’t 
be available in any style. More power to 
the defense program but it is going to 
shorten our range of variety in clothes 
and everything for the house. 

So I had that thought in mind as I 
bought for myself and kept an eye out 
for things which would interest other 
country gals like myself. There were so 
many things to fall in love with that I 
think I'll hold up many a bridge game 
in the next two weeks with my prattle 
of what I saw. 


x* * * * * 


At Cora Chandler’s, I found a mar- 
velous line of slips—right on the street 
floor, with dressing rooms not ten feet 
away. What a thrill that was. I tried on 
the slips I liked right then and there, 
getting the just right length and fit. 
There will be no “Snow in the South” 
when I go forth in my fall finery! The 
style I chose for general wear was made 
of rayon crepe with laton under-arm 
pieces—truly a hug-me-tight feature, 
with a fitted top for added smoothness. 
The straight front and bias back of the 
skirt means that I can bowl, golf or 
garden’ without a squirming slip to 
bother me. At only $2.25 in tan, rose, 
white, or black, they are a grand buy! 

‘ee 

Slattery has the grandest tweed suit. 

“Suited” for country hikes, a day’s 


ric is a Strook herringbone, woven in 
natural, brown or one of the new pa- 
triotic blues. It’s an American Girl 
model, exclusive with Slattery’s. The 
gored skirt is cunningly cut to give 
plenty of fullness. The coat has whittled 
revers, a very smart touch; it is 26” 
long, the length that is so kind to one’s 
posterior. Three patch pockets for deco- 
ration and service. You'd better buy 
one of the new feather-weight flannel 
shirts to wear with it. Then, with a 
jaunty, casual felt—you’ll be all set— 
with a costume for all day—every day 
service. This suit is priced at $29.95. 
* * * * * 

Wild Boar (otherwise pigskin ) is the 
leather that Filene’s is showing in one 
group of accessories, styled and made 
in California—handbag, shoes and belt. 
Soft luggage brown, a most adaptable 
color for fall ensembles. The handbag is 


- big enough to carry anything but a set 


of golf clubs, but is so well proportioned 
that it doesn’t look like a young valise. 
The top has a wide flange hiding the 
zipper closing and the pockets of the 
lining are piped with the leather. Oh 
yes, it has a flat, oblong base which 
helps the mighty hunter looking for her 
lip stick. A very nice little number for 
$3.95. The belt is a practical straight- 
away with a self leather buckle and sells 
for $1.00. The shoes are called Sun- 
ees,—imade with wedge heels and open 
toes. A gay little fringe outlines the 
eyelet panel in an intriguing fashion 
This very interesting pair of shoes for 
early fall wear may be yours for $4.95. 
* * * * * 

The Mouton coat at Jay’s is a “must” 
for any girl or woman who needs a 
knock-about coat for town, country or 
college wear. Its fluffy, straight pile is 
as soft and flattering as a kitten’s fur. 
It has that luxurious look we all covet 
—and is warm and durable to boot. 
It is the box-coat type with a fasci- 
nating little Peter Pan collar rimmed 
with matching broadcloth. This fab- 
ric is repeated in the slimming stripe 
which runs from the bottom of each 
sleeve to the collar. You can cuddle 
your hands in the generous, slit pockets 
on frosty mornings. The lining is a 
lovely swishy material which will slip 
over sweaters and other woolens with 
the greatest of ease. In colors you have 
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your choice of log wood or beaver 
brown. The 38” length is priced at $109 
—a shorter version at $69.90. Don’t 
forget that winter is just around the 
corner and you'll need one of these 
smart, fine quality coats before you 
know it. 
a a 

I was glad I had to buy a choke collar 
for my dog, for I love R. H. Stearns’ 
Kennels. Everything the well-dressed 
dog can need is there—his figure is not 
forgotten, either. You can buy all kinds 
of foods. And Mrs. Reynolds knows 
just what diets to advise for all ages and 
breeds of dogs. Nor is Kitty ignored. 
You should see the Mousie House for 
her. A cute little heavy cardboard 
affair, about 5” high with a round open- 
ing front and back. Inside hides a catnip 
mouse—a lively mouse attached to a 
long elastic. Kitty can reach her prey 
and pull it out. But when she lifts her 
paw, back flies the mouse to shelter. 
This kitten’s plaything is priced at 
$1.75. Doggy gifts for “thank yous” for 
your hostess are shown in goodly num- 
ber, too. I hope some one thinks of me 
when she sees the enameled silent but- 
lers with a dog’s head in natural colors 
on the cover. She can win my sincere 
thanks for only $1.50. 

* * * * * 

What a joy it is to visit Makanna’s 
and see their lovely lingerie and linens. 
While looking at sturdy bath towels, 
I spied a bed jacket which I couldn’t 
resist. For reading in bed is my idea 
of Heaven, when autumn come bluster- 
ing around my door. This jacket was 
flattering but cozy, too. It is made of 
quilted polka dotted satin with a round 
neck which snuggles arount the collar- 
bone. Nice straight three-quarters 
length sleeve and, believe it or not, two 
practical pockets. With this jacket any 
woman will be ready to play the inter- 
esting invalid or to withstand the chills 
from the most hair-raising mystery 
story. A choice of tea rose, blue or 
white. A real investment in comfort 
and charm at $7.50. 


* * * * * 

Gifts were on my mind as I wandered 
hither and yon, for there are so many 
weddings going on, I want to give and 
give. But the pocketbook won't stretch 
and stretch and I have to be a bit canny. 
So I was much intrigued with some 
Hurricane Lamp salt cellars at Shreve, 
Crump and Low’s. Perfect replicas of 
well-designed lamps with a sterling 
base and crystal top. About two and a 
half inches high and made so the salt 
(Continued on Page 30) 





SIGNED ORIGINALS 
‘bott, famed for his beautiful paintings of birds 
and wild life, has created an exclusive series for 
The subjects are lacquered in full 
color on sterling silver cigarette boxes ($55) 
Setter Flushing Pheasant, 


us alone 


Eagle in Flight, 
others 
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© INFORMATION SERVICE ° 


In our office we have pictures and descriptions of selected Farms, 
Summer Homes and Business Enterprises from over sixty Real Estate Firms 
located in all sections of the Eastern States from Maine to North Carolina. 

We are not a selling organization. 


FARMS *® SUMMER HOMES * BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Call or write - - - no obligation 
152 W. 42nd St. at Broadway, New York. N. Y. 


ot Telephone Wisconsin 7-7529 « 


Ours is an information service. 




















Straitsmouth Inn 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


On the rock-bound tip 
of Cape Ann 











The peace of the country, the beauty 
of brilliant fall foliage . . outdoor 
sports, indeer entertainment, perfect 
comfort and an atmosphere of pleasant 
friendliness fill each day with happi 


MARMION WAY - ~ ness ; 
. ‘—s Golf - Tennis - Riding - Nature 
Every room has an ocean view. Trail Hikes - Campfire Dinners 
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es vate baths Open All Year 
Poff MAY to A. Gordon Moody, Monoger 
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SWITCHEL 
by Ann Draper Forrestt 


Switchel was made with barley, ginger 
root, 

And nigger-toe molasses. 

Sometimes they added Medford rum. 

That was to make them sweat, they 
said. 

It was stirred round and round in a big 
wooden tub, 

And put in jugs to cool 

In the horse trough overnight. 

When Bess and Babe, the pair of steady 
mares, 

Were hitched into the hayrack, 

The jugs of switchel were loaded in, 

Along with the long-tined shiny forks. 

Every hour or so, Hod Blake or Amos 
Fletcher 

Would trudge 
stubble, 

In the fierce blast of July heat, 

Stumbling between the windrows and 
the haycocks, 

And bring a cool two-gallon jug back 
to the field. 

Each man in his turn would take off 
his wide-brimmed hat— 

As though in benediction— 

Tilt the jug over his hairy forearm, 

Tip back his head 

And let the switchel cascade down his 
throat, 

Working his Adam’s apple up and 
down 

Like the walking beam on a ferry boat. 

Barley, ginger root, molasses and well 
water, 

—With sometimes rum, to make them 
sweat— 

Switchel was very good in haying time. 


down through the 








BOSTON BUY WAYS 


(Continued from Page 29) 





never touches the sterling. No chance 
for corrosion. Another feature which 
appealed to this woman who lives by 
the sea was the fact that the holes in the 
tops are cut from the inside so that the 
salt will always flow freely. Two styles. 
Plain base $4.00 a pair. With Gadroon 
border $5.00 pair. 
* * * * ok 

\t Hodgson Kennard’s I saw the 
most amusing gift for men. A sterling 
silver collar button and stud box—de- 
signed like a wing collar—you know 
the kind with the points folded over. 
The cover lifts off by a realistic collar 
button. The box is beautifully made and 
finished. Truly a splendid receptacle for 
illusive collar buttons and studs, and 
one to encourage tidiness in even the 
most careless. It would be an out-of- 
the-ordinary gift for the best man and 
ushers at a wedding. It’s exclusive 
with Hodgson Kennard and priced at 
$10.00. 

* * 2K *K * 

And have you seen the Longfellow 
commemorative plates at Jones, Mc- 
Duffee and Stratton’s? They are lovely. 
A different scene is pictured on each of 
six plates. Myles Standish, Hiawatha, 
Paul Revere, Evangeline, the Village 
Blacksmith, and “‘grave Alice, laughing 
Allegra, and Edith with golden hair,” 
of the “Children’s Hour”, are the 
charming subjects. How they would 
start Franklin P. Adams and John 
Kieran to quoting. These plates would 
be grand for any party ice-breaker, for 
they certainly would start conversa- 
tion. The only trouble might be that 
one of the guests, like one of Helen’s 
babies who wanted to see the “turkle”, 
might turn his plate over to see the 
Wedgewood insignia and identifying 
title. Each plate has the traditional 
Staffordshire border and they are a 
rich, soft mulberry. Perfect on maple 
or pine and very useful and decorative. 
One dollar apiece. A set of six or 
twelve makes a charming gift to your 
house or your friends. 

* * * * /” 

MORE WONDERFUL BOOKLETS for 
our ten cents keep coming along from the 
Speol Cotton Company. We have one at 
hand that’s full of exquisite doily designs, 
and book No. 164 has patterns for potholders 
that would keep any cook in good humour. 
Best of all maybe, is the booklet called 
“Heirloom Quilts”, with all the favorite 
patchwork and applique designs—Star of 
Bethlehem, Dutch Tulips, Old Rose, Lady of 
the Lake, and so forth. ‘Square Dancing 
is with us and so are Quilting Bees, you 
know. 
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The Cellar Cocktail Room 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
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@ Steak, Chicken, Lobster Dinners — 
Our Specialty. 

@ Room Rates Available on Request. 








Mrs. Florence Smith, Proprietor 
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Recreation - Contentment 
at the foot of Monadnock Mountain! 
Varied outdoor sports . 
indoor comfort . delicious meals 
@ September is Glorious Here @ 
Tel. Jaffrey 119 
G. Y. AUSTERMANN, Mgr. 
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e VACATION IN SEPTEMBER 


_ where the days are extra clear and the 
distant mountains stand sharply blue 
ebeve the red and gold of the nearby 
ilis. 

Come with us this year to comfort- 
able, heated bungalows, Yankee food, 
tennis, siding. boating, mounting 
climbing, golf nearby. 


Write for booklet. Gentile. 
Rates: $21 - $32 per week. 
e BEMIS CAMPS 


Box 109 
South Chatham, N. H. 























MAYNARD'S-IN-MAINE 


23rd Season — Open May 1 to Nov. 15. Center of 
the Moosehead Lake Region. For the fisherman, 
hunter, vacationist, or t tired businessman or 
woman. Drive to the best fishing grounds in the state. 
Fish in rivers or lakes. Rates as low as per day. 
Booklet on request 
WALTER H. MAYNARD, Prop. 
Rockwood, Maine 



















Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Direcior 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
J 419 Boylston St. 
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TERN-NESTING TIME 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
by John N. Meissner 


(upper left) In early summer when visitors and vacationists stream into 

Yankeeland over the railroads and highways, millions of these beautiful, 

black-headed “sea-swallows” pour up the Atlantic flyways from the Tropics 

to breed and nest until September on the outlying coastal islands of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 


(upper right) The nest is merely a hollow scooped out of the hot sand near 

a clump of sea grass. Sometimes lined with bits of dried sedge and weeds, 

it contains two or three oval, gray-green, dark-blotched eggs that take three 
weeks to hatch. 


(left) While the anxious parents brood, the bird-banders work fast and 
furiously. By placing harmless chicken-wire cages over the nests, they trap 
the adults, slip the light aluminum bands over their legs and then release them. 


(lower left) Each band-number is carefully recorded. Later it is sent to the 

“clearing house” of the Biological Survey in Washington. There are some 2000 

banding stations in the U. S. alone. Banded Yankee terns have been picked 

up in far-away Venezuela, Dominica, Puerto Rico and Colombia, in Central 
America. 












% WOULD NoT be correct to give the 
impression that all the old sea captains of 
Oldhaven lived a life of ease. Not all of 
them were independent financially from their 
earnings at sea, and there were others who 
had retired from salt water for one cause 
or another and had entered business ashore. 

Thus it was with Bill Luce, who ran the 
general store although he had the word 
“Grocery” in gold lettering on his sign. He 
called it a billboard, this being the name of 
the board which bears a ship’s name on the 
bow, and he reckoned that he had the most 
fancy billboard of any, grocery in the state. 
It probably was because it was fourteen feet 
long, with carved ends and scrollwork in 
red and gold all over it. Bill had personally 
ripped it from the bow of a down-east four- 
master that went to pieces on the shoals, and 
having planed off the name of Orrin P. 
Barker, which had formerly graced it, had 
the grocery sign painted on. 

Because Bill was a veteran seaman, al- 
though never a master, his store was a prime 
loafing place for the captains of Oldhaven. 
The atmosphere in this store was reminescent 
ot some of the forecastles that they had lived 
in earlier in life. Piled full of barrels and 
cases, with the shelves and lockers bursting 
with their loads of merchandise, the store 
smelled at once of oilskin clothing, new 
rubber boots, tarred twine, manila rope and 
coffee. A semi-circle of rubber-boot boxes 
stood around the pot-bellied stove and here 
the captains frequently sat on stormy days in 
winter, or through the long, dark evenings, 
entertaining themselves in the ways peculiar 
to seafaring men ashore, where, as _ the 
Oldhaven tradition says: “A sailor’s wake is 
a long time smoothing over.”’ This means, lit- 
erally, that a sailor ashore raises an unusual 
commotion and it is true, as many an Old- 
haven resident can testify. 

Bill Luce had quarterdeck mannerisms, 
having sailed as mate for years, and knowing 
his patrons, even as they knew him, his sales 
talk was sometimes a shock to the strangers 
who happened in. Like the time that the 
high-headed, over-upholstered lady came in 
and wanted curry powder. “And please be 
suah that it is fresh, my good man”, she 
added. It ought to be mentioned that Old- 
haven folks resent any hint of patronizing 
above anything else and that “my good man” 
riled Bill as well as the entire circle of 
skippers around the stove. 

“I’ve got curry powder,” said Bill curtly, 
“and it’s as good as you can find anywhere, 
but it’s only fair to tell you that it’s damned 
poor stuff at best! You can’t get fresh 
curry powder this side of the Dutch East 
Indies, no matter what you pay for it!” 
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HEAVE-HO 


by Joseph Chase Allen 





“Indeed,” snootily replied the lady ; “I had 
no idea that I would encounter an expert on 
curry powder in this tiny out-of-the-way 
place. Where did you acquire your peculiar 
knowledge? Of course,” she continued, “if 
it isn’t good, I don’t want it.” 

“I’ve probably seen a devil of a lot more 
of the world than you ever have,” snorted 
Bill, “and as for buying the powder, you do 
exactly as you darned please!” She didn’t 
buy it, although she returned later and made 
this and other purchases, eventually becoming 
very fond of Bill as everyone did, once they 
knew him. 

Quite different was the dialogue between 
Bill and little Annie Cleveland, who had just 
been married a short time before. “Oh Mr. 
Luce,” she almost gasped as she ran into 
the store, “I’ve scorched the stew and it’s 
nearly noon-time. Charlie will be home in a 
few minutes for his dinner, what will I do?” 

“Hmm,” grunted Bill, cocking an eye at the 
ceiling, “been married about three weeks, 
haint you? You heave right ahead and bail 
out that stew for Charlie; he'll never know 
the difference today. But do better next 
time, because he’s a-goin to expect it sooner 
or later.” 

Such scenes were common in Bill’s but 
there were other occasions when there was 
much more activity. Weather conditions or 
something would take the old-timers restless 
and they wouldn't sit still. It was on such 
an evening that Captn John Gunderson 
stumped into the store on his peg-leg and 
walking up to the scales, gripped the weighing 
platform and base, as they sat on the counter, 
and shifting the weights to the end of the 
beam, “set up” on his grip, as they say and 
lifted the beam with the weights set at fifty 
pounds. “Not a bad grip for an old-timer”, 
he muttered half to himself as he turned 
away and begun to fill his pipe. “Huh!” 
snorted Captn Jimmie Case as he almost 
leaped from his seat, “let’s see you do this!” 
He grabbed a fifty-pound keg of nails and 
held it at arms-length above his head. That 
was like a signal, and in a minute’s time the 
gang was turning the store inside-out looking 
for heavy objects and unusual contrivances 
on which to display their strength. 

They lifted all the heavy objects on hand, 
then begun to fill buckets with metal articles 
in order to obtain weights to hold at arms- 
length. The heavy tread of their booted feet 
shook the floor, the oilcans and lanterns 
hung from the ceiling-beams, swayed to the 
vibration and their shouts of encouragement 
to one another, could be heard for a quarter- 
mile. 


Calvin Adams was in the store that night 
and joined in with the rest. Calvin was 
young, still an active seaman and sailing as 
boat-steerer ahoard of one of the sperm 
whalers. It was unfair for him to compete 
with the old-timers, but that was like Calvin 
and it was also like him that he exerted 
himself to excel them all. Dourly they 
admitted it, first one and then another, until 
all had been vanquished in some feat of 
strength. With no more worlds to conquer, 
Calvin straighted his six feet and two 
hundred pounds of muscle to challenge any- 
one to stump him. “Set me a stint,” he 
offered, “and if I can’t do it, I'll buy cigars 
for all hands!” 

Captn Lish Pease had been the least active 
of any in the group. He had moved several 
times in order to keep out of the way of the 
others, and now sat on a box that stood 
against the wall. It was he who “set. the 
stint”. “Pick me up, Calvin, box and all”, 
he suggested. “Bet you can’t do it!” 

“Why, good Lord,” blustered Calvin, “you 
don’t weigh over a hundred and fifty, do 
you?” 

“No, I don’t believe that I’ll quite hit that”, 
admitted Captn Lish, who was a slight-built 
man. 

“And the box,” Calvin went on, “it’s light 
and small ; can’t weigh much even if it’s full: 
‘course I'll take you on; stand by!” 

Captn Al Bodfish described the scene later 
in language typical of Oldhaven. “Calvin 
spit on his hands and laid hold of the box. 
He had to bend over pretty well, because it 
was low, but he got a good grip on the cleats 
and put a strain on it. She didn’t move. He 
gathered himself and took hold again, but 
nary a inch could he stir that box. “Hah,” 
says Lish, “tisn’t so much the weight, here 
Calvin, but it takes a knack that you haven't 
got. That’s what I figgered on. 

“That made Calvin mad clean through; 
he’s a touchy cuss anyhow, and when he took 
hold the third time, he laid himself right 
out to do business! He hove on that box 
until his face turned purple. His coat split 
the whole length, fore and aft and his 
galluses parted from the strain! The box 
creaked and worked a mite in the fastenings, 
but she didn’t budge, and by Godfrey, he had 
to give it up! Egad, he was sore when he 
passed the cigar box and then paid the bill, 
and he slammed the door when he went out, 
muttering that the box must be fuli of lead 
or something like that.” , 

And then, then Lish let the cat out of the 
bag. Says he: “Boys, I got the weather of 
him! This box is empty, but she’s bolted 
to the floor !” 
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Clyde Merrithew, spar-maker. 


E. S. Bohndell, old-time rigger of wooden 
sailing vessels, supervises the stepping of the The vessel has been brought alongside the 
mast. This is the heel of the lower mast on E MAINE wharf and the heel of the mast swung out 
one of Capt. Frank Swift’s windjammers, | i 


over the deck 
the schooner Lois M. Candafe. It is lowered 
through a round hole in the deck; the 


Mr. Bohndell supervises the lowering of 


gh e th photos by Betty Foxwel/ the mast into place 4 new coin is always 
groove in the center fits over the step in o ~ 


placed under the new mast “for luck.” 
the keelson. 
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SOCIAL OCCASION UP-BACK 
by Edna Kingsley Wallace 


Why, I ain’t seen so many folks—my 
stars !— 

I don’t know when—as come to help 
put out 

The Perkins fire. 
a shout, 

And Peter Tarbox jumped the pasture 
bars 

’S if he was shot, and everyone from 
far’s 

You hear the bell come runnin’. Ain’t 
no doubt 

That engine’s quick. It wan't no 
more’n about 

Three minutes gettin’ here, the men in 
cars. 

And when the fire was out, I made a lot 

Of coffee for ’em, and as they had saved 

Belle Perkins’ bakin’, and we luckily 

Had boiled a good-sized ham, and made 
a pot 

O’ mustard, there was all a_ body 
craved : 

It made a real good time for Pa and me. 


Fust off we heard 





UNTIL THE COWS 
COME HOME 


by Arthur R. Macdougal, Jr. 


As has been said a thousand times 
By humble men and great, 

The cows come home at eventide 
Through pasture lane and gate. 


The cows come home at supper-time 
In sober tramping rows, 

From browsing where the blueflag grew 
The wild thyme and the rose. 


Their breath is sweet of summer sod, 
The sun and wind and rain 

The cows come home at milking time, 
And shadows follow train. 


And if you ask a sober pledge 
To bind a lover's troth, 

My dear, then swear him that he will 
Repeat New England's oath: 


“Now, by my life, I promise, dear, 
From morning till the gloam 
To keep as one the love we pledge, 
Until the cows come home.” 
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EQUAL SHARES 


by Florence Burrill Jacobs 


When Jeff, the baby, finished seventh 
grade 

The older boys were rooted in new soil 

With children round them; and a life- 
time’s toil 

Dragged at his father’s muscles. So 
he stayed, 

Watching his dream of being a doctor 
fade, 

Watching his sweetheart marry ; seeing 
how 

Each month increased the chains that 
held him now 

To nurse.and farm and keep the taxes 
paid... 

After the old folks died, the others came 

To portion furnishings of house and 


shed 

And settle what to leave the auction- 
eers. 

They reckoned Jeff in for an equal 
claim, 


Though with some argument, because 
they said, 

Hadn’t he had a home there all these 
years? 


xk eK K 


THE MAN WHO TALKED TO 
THE BIRDS 


by Paul H. Oesher 


There was a man I knew who talked to 
the birds, 

And he talked to his horse and his dog 
too; 

He said things that sounded pretty 
queer to me, 

To me, a boy, although I knew all the 
words 


He spoke. 


When they came to the end of a row 

He would say to his horse, “Whoa, 
Prince! 

But gad, Prince, I don’t need to say 
“Whoa’ to you. 

You are a blame-smart horse. You 
know when to stop, 

And when it rains you know enough 
to go inside. 

Now there are some horses that don’t 
have enough brains 

To stop at the end of a row. They'd 
walk right on into a barbed-wire 
fence. 

They'd walk right into the broad side 
of a barn.” 

And he'd say to his dog, “Shep, you're 
a clever brute ; 

You're smarter than you look, by heck. 





You'll run into the house when you hear 
a gun shoot; 

You crawl way under the bed when you 
hear it thunder. 

But you’re not a coward ; you're braver 
a lot 

Than some people I know. Remember 
when you got 

That mad bull by the neck ?” 

Then, maybe going home to dinner, he 
would see 

A dozen crows out in his field of young 
corn. 

“You big black rascals,” he’d yell, 
“fill up 

Your gizzards if you want to, but after 
you've dined 

On my corn, eat a few grubs and cut- 
worms, too, if you don’t mind. 

You've got to pay for your meal some- 
how, you know. 

If you can’t do that, git up and go!” 

















And one day I heard him talking to a 
ground bird under a clump of 
grass. 

“I’m sorry I sp’iled your nest,” he said, 

“But how was I to know ?You made so 
little noise... 

This is a cruel world, wee one. There’s 
always someone’s clumsy tread 

To tramp down the sod where the 
ground birds pass.” 

He talked to the birds all right, so I 
thought then— 

It seemed to me a silly thing for grown- 
up men, 

A silly thing especially for the ears of 
growing-up boys. 

But I know now, of course, he was 
talking to me: 

He was talking to me when he talked 
to his dog and his horse ; 

He was talking to me when he talked 
to the birds, 

Else how would I have remembered 
his words so long? 


Always remembered his words. 
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THE 
TRAILS OF 


by Josephine 


Ax ideal vacation is on the 
back of a horse following some of the 
many marked trails of Vermont. Here 
in this Yankee-State are endless dirt 
roads which lead off in all directions 
toward hills, never too steep, nor too 
gentle, and equally as good whether 
you take them in the spring, summer 
or fall. 

Maple sugar, marble and the raising 
of Morgan horses are Vermont’s three 
chief industries. But, very naturally, 
since the Vermonters are good 
Yankees, as soon as they had made a 
suceess of raising Morgans, they asked 
themselves the question, “How can 
we make the best practical use of these 
Mrs. William H. Field, 
daughter of a former governor of the 
State, helped answer this question for 
her fellow-statesmen by organizing the 
Vermont Green Mountain Horse As- 
sociation with headquarters in Rutland 
for the purpose of “encouraging the 
raising and the using of horses in Ver- 
mont and the developing of a system of 
marked bridle trails throughout the 
State.” 

Today this non-profit organization 
is in a position where it can always help 
you choose any type of country you 
desire and is glad to offer you sug- 
gested plans, maps and 
places to stay overnight. 

Down around Fairlee are low rolling 
hills and wooded slopes which cast 
their reflections on quiet waters. Trail 
7, some hundred and one miles long, 
begins here and ends at Chimney 
Point on Lake Champlain at the 
Western end of the State. It leads 
from cozy hills in the east to wilder, 
more abrupt ones in the west. A trip 
of at least five days’ endurance, you 


horses ?” 


possible 


need not return the same way or you 
can send your car ahead to meet you 
at the other end of the State. 

On the way go through Way- 
bridge, a settlement begun in 1775, 
and later raided by the Indians. You 


can stop off at Roxbury’s “Teela- 





Currier 


Wocket,” a girls’ camp which offers in- 
struction under Captain Bosworth in 
everything from the simplest forms of 
riding to jumping. You wind through 
Middlebury, famous centre of Vermont 
learning, where, if you are of literary 
inclinations, you may talk with edi- 
tors and writers in session at Bread 
Loaf, the famous Conference grounds 
for authors. Or, if you happen to have 
a husband with hobbies like mine, you 
will find yourself getting off 
horse now and again to examine 
glacial markings on boulders and add- 
ing to your horse’s load just one more 
perfect specimen you simply cannot 
do without. 

If you approach Vermont from the 
south, you may start out from West 
River Camp in Newfane or from the 
Brattleboro Riding Stables directed by 
Mr. L. W. Hill. Here is the famous 
Brattleboro-Bennington Circle trip 
which takes a good five days and crosses 
two ranges. 


your 


There are plenty of other 
trips shorter in length and not so de- 
manding of one’s strength. 

There is the region around Wood- 
stock, where you may explore the 
there in 


such abundance and the three churches 


colonial architecture found 
whose bells were made by Paul Revere. 

This last summer we started out from 
the Rowell stables in Rutland—a group 
of business people seeking a vacation, 
who had finally met up in Vermont, 
although we came from as far west 
as Milwaukee and were total strangers 
to each other beforehand. It was a 
three days’ trip bound for Shrewsbury 
Aitkin State 
Forest. At Tiptop Inn we were com- 


through the George 


pletely surrounded by mountains. At 


RIDING 





VERMONT 
Budd Vaughan 


Plymouth we explored the birthplace 
of Calvin Coolidge. At Tyson we swam 
in Echo Lake. 

It is possible to go on these trips 
alone, but it is better to take along a 
guide, particularly if you are off for 
several days. For then you have’ some- 
body to take care of your horse for you. 
You can, however, take a day’s trip in 
any direction without a guide and feel 
perfectly safe on good New England 
roads which always eventually lead to 
some hospitable farmhouse. 

We 


well situated for the short day’s trip. 


found Brandon particularly 
Here are unusually fine back roads, 
crossroads, and logging roads varying 
in length from five to thirty miles, and 
all of them 


mountains 


into the 
moment 


starting out 
almost the you 
excellent 


country to take in small doses. Here, 


leave the town. It is an 
too, is the famous Ethan Allen Camp, 
widely advertised all over the State. 
Situated on the outskirts of the town, 
its great advantages in my mind are 
the comforts of plenty of hot water and 
good food after a long ride. But you 
had better engage your accommoda- 
tions ahead of time or early in the 
afternoon, for the place is very popular. 

What you take along for the trip 
depends a great deal on the individual. 
Certainly you need some sort of sun- 
shade for your eyes, long sleeves to 
keep you from getting burnt, a coat in 
case of rain, a change of under-gar- 
ments, as well as something to slip in- 
to for overnight and about ten dollars 
a day which should include the cost of 
your horse, your overnight lodgings, 
your food, and a pro-rating for the 
guide. 

So cache all your burdens at some 
barndoor and start out. You will find 
that this Yankee State you a 
vacation deluxe and returns you to the 


offers 


work of the world a new person. 
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Antiques 





OLD TELESCOPES. Good condition only. 
Give description, price, first letter. JOHN 
O'CONNELL, 14 Auburn Street, Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


ATTENTION DEALERS: Largest stock 
of Victorian furniture in the United States. 
Also early American furniture at popular 
prices. Visit our new four-story warehouse 
and be convinced. Lists sent upon request. 
RICHMOND BROTHERS, 32 Patton 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


LOUISE’S ANTIQUE GLASS, Box 67, 
Denison, Texas. Silver Lustre and green 
teapot (old) $35.00. Panelled Cherry, Crack- 
er Bowl, $3.00; Water Pitcher, $5.00 ; Daisy 
and Button with Narcissus wine, $1.50; 
three sauces, footed, each 75c; Blue Cathe- 
dral tall open compote, $10.00. 


NEW EDITIONS, Ohio and _ Indiana 
Antique Dealers’ Directories, 25¢ each. 
PE ARL RECORDS, 1214 Meridian, Ander- 
son, Indiana. 


VILLAGE SHOP in quaint Bucks County. 
Treasures of long ago. Old glass and china. 
Majolica. Handmade braided rugs. Lists. 
GRACE D. WILSON-LAVERY, Richboro, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


CIRCULAR STAIRCASE from old house 
in Windsor, Vermont, presumably by Asher 
Benjamin, renowned early American archi- 
tect (1773-1845). Of natural pine, delicately 
carved. Height 10 feet 6 inches from floor 
to floor. Height may vary either way in 
multiples of 8 inches (height of each riser). 
Stairs 39 inches wide. Staircase requires 
opening semi-circular in form with short 
straight run at foot—S8 foot 6 inches deep by 
10 foot 6 inches wide overall. (Dimensions 
approximate.) Photographs and price avail- 
able on application to BOX CIR, c/o 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 




















Arts, Crafts & Hobbies 


A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New 
England, with hundreds of illustrations by 
cartographer ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 
Winchester, Mass, one dollar. 


I PAY CASH for old handcuffs, leg-irons, 
bar-cuffs, police and sheriffs’ badges and 
rogue gallery photos. What have you got? 
WILLIAM T. GOOLEY, 3910 North Bell 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

HOBBY BOOKS, 35c. Catalog free. 
CHAPBOOKS, 6 Girard, Rochester. N. Y. 
TWELVE GENUINE Mexican and Austra- 
ay Opals, $1.00. Twelve genuine Cameos, 
$1.50. Three genuine diamond-cut Zircons 


approximately cone carat each, $1.75. B. 
LOWE, Box 525, ¢ thie ago, Illinois. 
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SELECTED Tennessee, Kentucky arrows, 
$3.00 per hundred, postpaid. J. G. JOHN- 





SON, 2808 Woodlawn Drive, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
MINERALS, Hundreds of varieties, 15c 


each. 40-page illustrated catalog 10c. 
ZODAC, Box 29, Peekskill, New York. 


BOOKS WANTED: “Cape Cod Folks” by 
McLean, popular in 1860; “Magie and 
Husbandry” by Burdick, Otseningo Publish- 
ing Company, Binghamton, New York, 1905; 
“Weather Lore,” 2nd Edition, by Richard 
Inwards, published in London by Elliott 
a 3OX 166, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, 





1000 TELUHOW PLANS. 
simple, useful, interesting. 
all ages. 
CHARLES 
Hampshire. 


Explained, 
Homecrafters of 
Classified illustrated list 10c. 
KING, East Kingston, New 


OZ 





Birds 


Rz \ISE highly profitable Roy: il squabs. Read 
new 1941 book. Personal, money-making 
experiences. Free. RICE, Box 325, Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts. 





Books and Magazines 





FOOTBALL—Spalding Football Guides 
(1887-1937) wanted. List dates, condition, 
price. RAY BYRNE, 701 North Negley 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SAL E—Harper’ s Magazines 185 0- 1917. 
Beautifully bound; Unbound, 1917-1941. 
Century, 1881-1915, similarly bound. Britan- 
nica Encyclopedia, 9th Edition, perfect 
condition. Many others, MRS. GEORGE 
HAMBLETT, 15 Lowell Street, Braintree, 
Mass. 





THE FAMOUS “Story of Mary and Her 
Little Lamb for Children” and the little 
Redstone Schoolhouse that Mary attended. 
Attractively printed. Nine full-page illus- 
trations. Mailed to your address for 25e¢ 


Address HARRIET MILLER, Box “44, 
Arlington, Mass. 


GOODSPEED’S BUYS AND SELLS old 
books, pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pictures, 
and autographs. Large or small libraries, or 
single rare volumes. Early American pictures, 
views, sports, clipper ships, historical scenes, 
Currier & Ives, etc. Historical and literary 
autographs. 42 years of fair dealing—for 
details read Yankee Bookseller by Charles 
E. . Goodspeed (published by Te ey 
Mifflin. GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 
INC., 18 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 
BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pan- 
phlets and Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAY- 
MENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. ED- 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 











Business Opportunities 





30 MINK pens, 2x2x6, 75 kennels with extra 
Nest tox slightly used. GATES MINK 
RANCH, Hicksville, New York. 


THINKING TOWARD the Pacific North- 
west, Craftsman, Artist, Gardener? “Green- 
cliffs’, beautiful for situation on Mt Si, 
Upper Snoqualmie Valley, offers opportu- 
nity for co-operative handicrafts. Is 30 
miles east of Seattle, via express highway. 
Let’s swop letters, and why not? 


FOR SALE—Old-established, good-paying 
Meat and Grocery Business. Excellent loca- 
tion in manufacturing and private school 
town. Fresh stock, modern fixtures, fine 
class of trade. Reason for selling: Owner 
has-other business. Reply BOX EAG, c/o 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


NEW YORK BUSINESS MAN (not native 
New Yorker), Christian, with broad business 
experience, now president of incorporated 
company manufacturing a grocery store prod- 
uct, tired of city life, wants to locate business 
and live in small N. E. city or vilage. 
Requires small manvfacturing space. Also 
consider partner or investor with $5,000 to 
$10,000 and services. Writer thoroughly 
familiar with grocery product merchandising 
through association three large firms as sales 
and advertising manager. Present product 
has unlimited possibilities. Box JFW, ¢/o 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 
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THE TRADING POST 








SELL 50 for $1.00 Personal Christmas 
Cards—Free Samples. 35 Boxes 30c up. 
Famous 21 Assortment on Approval. Special 
offer. HEDENKAMP, Dept. M-19, 343 
Broadway, New York 

L EARN CHEMIC AL formula reading and 
writing. Brochure containing names of 
elements, symbols, valences. Tables of electro- 
chemical positions with instructions. 26 cents 
postpaid. DR. CECIL CORWIN, 451 Maple 
Court, Hayward, California. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for goid and 
plated broken and discarded jewelry, watches, 
spectacles, gold teeth, etc. B. LOWE, Box 


525, Chicago, Ill. 











Buttons 





BUTTONS FOR COLLECTORS—Good 
variety. Reasonable prices. VIVIAN E. 
WILL IAMS, 95 Silver Street (Between 
Routes 2 and 5), Greenfield, Mass. 


300 DIFFERENT old and modern buttons, 
$1.25, postpaid, bargain. RESALE SHOP, 
Walnut Street, Sewickley, Pa. 

THE WHAT, WHEN, WHERE and How 
of Button collecting. 1400-word folder. Ex- 
periences of an old collector, 10c. KING 
CORNETT, 16% Main Street, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

OLD BUTTONS—NStory, heads, scenes, mil- 
itary, picture, ete. MRS. JAMES W. 
FRAZIER, U. 8S. Route 133, Rowley. Mass. 
FOR SALE—Old celluloid buttons, pin 
back. Some Fraternal, Lodges, Campaign, 
Comic, Flags, Miscellaneous. Price 5c each 
in quantities of 10 or more, postpaid. GAR- 
RISON’S, 1215 E. St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 

50 ASSORTED “worth while” finding old 
buttons collected in Vermont, $1.00. MYL- 
KES ANTIQUE SHOP, 161 8S. Winooski 
Avenue, Burlington, Vt. 

INTERESTING OLD BUTTONS—Reas- 
onably priced. Send letter with references 
for approvals to OLD TIP TOP, 237% 
Summit Street, Willimantic, Conn. 
APPROVALS—50 different calicos, dozen 
enamels, hundreds jets. Something for every- 
body, le and up. GRACE M. FLINT, St. 
Charles, Minn. 


CASH WAITING for your old Button 
Bag, Charm String, etc. Highest prices 
paid for unusual buttons. GEORGE 
PEIRCE, Box 124, Medford, Mass. 
ANTIQUE BUTTON CATALOGUE. 300 
Photographic Cuts. Price list of duplicates 
included. $1.00. HELEN WEGENER, 
tox 9, Tacoma, Washington. 

BUTTONS, 50 for $1.00. WENONA DEN- 
NISON, East Machias, Maine. 
INTERESTING OLD BUTT 
Reasonably priced. Send letter with ref- 
erences for approvals to OLD TIP TOP, 
237% Summit St., Willimantic, Conn. 



























































Dogs 





TRAINED COLLIE 
and pups with herding instinct. beaut! es. 30 
years raising cattle dogs. WILMOT, East 
Thetford, Vermont. 





COONHOU NDS, Many breeds. Untrained, 
started, or trained. Year to seven years. 
Noted for excellent hunting characteristics. 
Write for pictures, prices, terms, descrip- 
tions. LAKELAND FUR EXCHANGE, 
Salem, Michigan. 








COCKER SPANIELS, all ages. $10.00 up. 
Rest blood lines. JOHN I. MAY, West 
Cummington, Mass. 


LOOKING FOR Diminutive Beagles 10 
inches or under. Must be really good Rabbit 
Dogs. Reply BOX PAD, ¢/o ‘YANKEE, 
Dublin, N. H. 








Dolls 


BEAUTIFUL GIRL of Gay Nineties, 16”- 
18” Bisque head, braids, Sp. $2.75. 
HARRIET’S DOLL HOUSE, 49 Norman, 
Springfield, Mass. 

QUASHIEBA. Native Dressed Doll. Six 
inches tall, $1.25. BARRINGTON SMITH, 
Half-way Tree, Jamaica, B. W. I. 








IRISES, PEONIES, and 
Summer shipments. 
Quality stock. C. , 
Rural 10, Van Wert, Ohio. 
NEW—Drummond’s “Easy On-Basy Off” 
Flower Pot Hangers. Just what's needed to 
hang up that potted plant in the window 
or on the porch this summer. Fits up to 4 
inch pots. Two for 25c postpaid. No stamps 
please. Geraninum lovers send name for 
Free catalog listing over 50 named varieties. 
DRUMMOND’S GERANIUM GARDENS, 
Sidney Road, Waterville, Maine. 


Hemerocallis. 
Beautiful catalog free. 
WASSENBERG, 








Fishing and Hunting 





HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete 
camping, hunting, outdoor equipment. ata- 
log free. HOWE FUR COMPANY, Box Y, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 








Garden Supplies 





GRANDMOTHER'S DAFFODILS, big, 
double, fragrant, planted this Fall will give 
a wealth of golden flowers next Spring. 
Mammoth bulbs, $1.25 per dozen, postpaid. 
Mass-planting size, $6.00 per hundred. Dis- 
count of 25% on orders received before Sept. 
15. COMMUNITY NURSERIES, Brim- 
field, Massachusetts. 

ANNOUNCING THE OPENING of Trade- 
winds Cactus Gardens, Box 1613, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. Special Collection of 
12 Cacti postpaid for $1.00. Retail price 
list cactus and tropical fish. 


WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, for easy Fall 
Planting and better Spring results. Brighten 
yard and garden with perennial woodland 
beauty. Brilliant Winter berries. Evergreen 
and early blooming plants for Christmas 
potting. Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, James Loder Park, Home, Penn- 
sylvania. 

ORCHID “1% "2". 2% ".3”"-4" plants of 
Cattleya type only, many varieties suitable 
for living-room ‘culture. Address Orchid 
Plant Department, PITTSBURGH CUT 
FLOWER CO. (Crystal Farms Nurseries) 
116-118 Seventh Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS! 2 each, 
acaule, 


yubescens, spectabile, $1.00; dozen 
acaule, $1.00. 25 natives, our selection, 5 
varieties, $1.00. Postpaid. HENDERSON’S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, 
Indiana. 


CACTUS: THE BEST OFFER in the cactus 
world—15 miniature or 8 blooming size for 
$1.00, both assortments $1.7! # all different, 
labeled, culture directions. TEXAS CACTUS 
GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 


CACTI AND SU cc U L ENTS Fascinating 
hobby. Send $1 and receive postpaid the 
following plants: Opuntia Monacantha vari- 
gata, known as St. Joseph's coat. Orchid 
cactus. Two hedgehog cactus, E. Multiplex 
and Tubiflora. Ten different small cactus. 
Ten different colorful succulents. Packet 
assorted cacti seeds. Write for descriptive 
list of sensibly priced plants. ROY FOOTE, 





























Desert Garden Nursery, 401 East 110th 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, growers’ prices. ree 
folder. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 





Indian Relics 


L ARG] E ¢ ‘OL L LEC TION ‘of pre- and historic 
Indian curios for sale. Six tons of Artifacts. 
R. H. MILLER, 5124 N.E. 14th Place, 
Portland, Oregon. 7 

TWENTY-FIVE Genuine Indian Arrow- 
heads, $1.00. Catalogue. GEORGE HOLD 
ER, Glenwood, Arkansas. 








Miscellaneous 





GEORGE L. THOMPSON—GENEAL- 
OGIST. Specialist on old Yankee Families. 
Five-forty North Main, Randolph, Massa- 
chusetts. 

D. C. MOTORS Shipment— 
Not new but good running condition. (1.) 
Janette DC Type D16—115 volts—W’D’'G 
Comp. H. P. 1/6. Amps 1.9. Speed 4750—No. 
161248. (2) DC Model 31645. Type SD 
France 1250. V. 115, Amp. 16 H. P. 14% 
Speed 1725. Wd. Comp. Gen. El. (3.) Janette 
DC Type D16 (As Above) Speed 1750. $8.00 
each F. O. B. Keene, N. H. Address BOX 
RBM, c/o YANKEE, Dublin N. H. 


COPIES OF” ALL DAKOTA Territory 
Laws except 12th session. Will dated 1478 
in Latin on parchment, excellent state of 
preservation. HOBART H. GATES, Box 
231, Custer, South Dakota. 


WANTED—Children to board. 
good care, clean home. Happy vacation. 
Inspected. MRS. FRED BROWN, Cuyler, 
New York. 


WANTED, the “Inche Cape Rock” music 
as sung in the 80's. Write CFE, The Nor 
wich Art School, Norwich, Conn. 


WANTED—A used modern water turbine 
to develop about 15 horsepower. Write 
particulars to NORTON CANFIELD, 
Stony Creek, Connecticut. 

GUARANTEED HOUSE PAINT $2.30 
Gallon. Freight paid to your station on 7 
Gal. or more. Pay when you receive your 
paint. JOHN H. DURGIN, Biddeford, 
Maine. 
WANTED—200 six 
State breed and price. 
New York 


MOUNTED STEE R HORNS for sale. Over 
six feet spread. Free photo. LEE BERTIL- 
LON, Mineola, Texas. 

STOP DESTRUCTIVE VIBRATION 
Universal Vibration Dampeners fit all types 
of mechanical equipment. Descriptive «.ccular 
free. BUTTERWORTH, New Canaan 
Conn. 


MACHINIST STAINLESS STEEL PRO- 
TRACTORS, Drill Gauges #1 to #60 or 
1/16” to %”; Vernier Calipers 1-128th inch, 
$1.00 each. 6” Tempered scales, 50c. Old 
gold and Machinist tools taken as cash. 
Deal with a Yankee. INDEPENDENT 
SALES, Dept. Y, R. D. #1, Easton, Penna. 


PHOTOS, NOV EL TIES, books, assortment, 
$1.00. Catalog 10c. SPECIALTIES. B, 
Carnegie, Pennsylvania. 
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- Good food 











turkeys. 
Purchase, 


weeks old 


BLUM, 




















HAND-MADE CIGARS, 
you! 25 box, $1.00 postpaid ; 100, $3.95. Full 
Havana filler, slightly higher . Your name 
or greetings on wrappers, few cents extra. 
ELMER REED, Gardner, Massachusetts. _ 
CIGAR BANDS, 1000 different, 
STOLT T, 2048 Hutchinson, Chicago, Tl. 
WANTED: SILVER RAT-TAIL SP OONS. 
State condition and price expected. RAI.PH 
W. CRANE, 50 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


FACTORY to 








Tic— 








Photography 


11” x 14” PROFE 
50c. TURNER 

Chicago, Illinois. _ aa ie 
EXTRA PRINT tinted, framed, each roll 
developed and 8 prints 25c. Reprints 3c. 








ISSION AL 
PHOTOS, 


Enlargement 
Box 1893, 

















ARTLINE PHOTO, Dept. Y, 507 Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

Postcards ° 

U. 8S. STATE CAP ITOLS 3. Set Tic. SWIT- 








ZE R CARD SERVICE, oth Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

Printing Presses 

USED printing presses, type. Lists 3e. 


TURNB 
sylvania. 


AUGH SERVICE, Loysville, Penn- 





Real Estate 





STROUT’S FALL CATALOG — JUST 
OUT! Describes over 1200 money-making 
dairy, stock, poultry, truck, fruit & general 


crop FARMS; acreage, country home, rural 
business opportunities in states East of the 
Mississippi—Write today for your Free copy 





of this money-saving time-saving guide. 
STROUT REALTY, 810-AP, Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

FOR SALE, five adjoining farms in central 


Pennsylvania on hard roads. Hundred reg- 
istered Holsteins, Bang’s approved on one; 
thoroughbred Hereford herd on another; 
hogs, chickens, fruit trees, alfalfa, permanent 





pasture on all. Good hunting, fishing. New 
buildings, running water in house, barns, 
and chicken houses. Write, E. E. SCHMICK, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

CAMP FOR RENT September 1941. Fully 
equipped; electricity; shower. Lake front, 
Connecticut. Owner called away. Exception- 
al Opportunity. Restricted. CFE, The Nor- 
wich Art School, Norwich, Conn. 





FINE MODERN city home with advantages 
of country in seclusion and recreational facil- 





ities. Nine rooms, sleeping porch, two 
piazzas. Fireplace. Two-car garage. Trees, 
garden, ete. Might consider exchange for a 
smaller home. BARBARA H. DOUCOU- 
MES, 38 Perham Street, Keene, N. H. 
Tel. 864-M. ie 
THIRTY ACRE FARM. Near Framing- 


ham Center and Route 30. Good buildings, 
modernized; all conveniences. Hard road. 
Ideal commuter’s home or country estate. 
For price and details write OWNER, Box 
11, Southboro, Massachusetts. 
FOR SALE—Cottage and lot, 
JOHN H. DURGIN, Biddeford, 
TO RENT, after October Ist. 
‘round cabin; improvements. 
person alone or couple. Furnished. 
spot. Deliveries. Reasonable. 
ham, Mass. BOX RE 49, ¢ 
Dublin, N. H. 


AUTHENTIC OLD GOLONIALS — our 
specialty. Daily commuting New York City. 
THOMAS C. GRIMES OFFICE, Village 
Green, Bedford Village, New York. 
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$3,000. Write 
Maine. 


Liveable year 

Ideal for 
Quiet 
Near Framing- 
fo YANKEE, 
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Ship Models 


SHIP MODELS for’ your bookcase. 
Authentic and carefully built models. Write 
for additional information. ROBERT 
BODENSTEN, Staatsburg, New York. 








Special Services 





PATENT YOUR IDEA—NSimple inventions 
often valuable. Two advisory books—Free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & o., 437K Victor 
Building, Washington, D. C 


WELL - WELL RTL 





it’s an old, old 


story, but you'll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right 
in your own home. I dig ‘em. Highest 
references. BURTON <A. WILLARD, 


Dublin, N. H. 

MANUFACTURER: If your advertising 
exceeds $500.00 aaeneey you need a Yankee 
advertising agency. No Extra Cost. POST 
AND JOHNSON, ‘Inc., Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 








Stamps and Coins 
100 DIFFERENT U. 8. 





Commemoratives, 


$1.00. Half pound mixture U. 8S. & Foreign 
best you ever bought, $1.00. Fifteen differ- 


ent first day, 
postpaid. 


flight & cachet covers, 
Large stock U. 8S. 
and used. HILL’S DRUG STORE, 700 
Mathison Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


500 EXTRA SELECT U. S. postage stamps 


$1.00 
& Foreign mints 














only 58e. JUNGKIND, Box 806Y, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

NEWFOUNDLAND — Want lists _ filled. 
Coronation mint set, 8c. 20 diff. 15e. With 


approvals. WAGHORN, 
Belmont, Mass. 
SPECIAL OFFER to approval applicants. 
R. B. SAUNDERS, R. 5, Box 46, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. «| 

HOW TO GET HUNDREDS stamps for 
penny, postage for details. HOBBIES 
SHOP, West Palm Beach, Florida. 


33 Kenmore Road, 



































FROM OLD CHICAGO—Real old U. S. 
stamps, issues 1861-1903 only, 50 different, 
$1.00; 75 different, $2.00. H. S. STORRS, 
1710 West 99th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

203 ALL DIFFERENT UC. S. postage stamps 
only 58ce. JUNGKIND, Box 806Y, Little 


Rock, Ark. 

EXCHANGE Your duplicate stamps, match 
covers, etc., with collectors everywhere. List, 
swappers, dime. (Mention hobby.) SERVICE, 
Box 2166, Denver, Colorado. 

BEFORE YOU SELL U. 8S. coins, get our 
buying list; 10ec. MOWERY’S, 329% Main 
Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

I MAY HAVE just the scarce U. S. coins you 
want. Send me list. “Meet me by mail.” 
— H. KENWORTHY, Waterville, 
Maine. 

















MIMEOGRAPHING—500 8%x11l_ $2.00. 
Excellent workmanship. LEM’S, 5710 
Stanton, Detroit, Michigan. 





WATERMARKED letterheads, 1000—$1.95. 
PRINTERY, 4599 Third Avenue, New York. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 
125 envelopes, envelopes, 


$1.00; 1000 6% 
$3.00; 1000 business cards, $2.00. Samples. 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 


COLORED BUSINESS CARDS $2.00 per 
1,000 postpaid. Four distinctive colors. 
Samples. R. Y. AMMIDOWN, 1410 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Arlington, Mass. 











Things to Eat 


BLACK WALNUT 
5 Ibs. $3.00. Pecan 
nuts, 2 Ibs. $1.60; 
L. HARMAN, Dillsburg, Pa. 
LADIES—Send 10 cents in coin for my 
never fail Pie Crust Recipe. MRS. ETHEL 
FRIES, 306 B. West Street, Randolph, 
Massachusetts. 


“THE LOLLIPOP LADY” t 


akes a vacation, 





MEATS 2 Ibs. 
pieces, 55e Ib. 
5 Ibs. $3.75. 


$1.25; 
Butter- 
Prepaid. R. 











but returns later with her novelty candy 
animals and toys. CAROLINE ABBEY, 
20 Theresa Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts. 





Where to Stop 





CASWELL’S 
a restricted clientele 
home cooking, 


TOURIST FARM eaters to 
for $3.00 a day, all 
located on the shore of Bow 





Lake, N. H. (Sandy Beach). MRS. B. J. 
CASWELL, Hostess. 

HILLSIDE COTTAGE, Washington Street 
Extension, Middlebury, Vermont. A Yankee 
Home—well worth finding. Home-made 
breads ; Vegetables; Dairy Products. Rates 
$2.75 per day. $15 to $18 per week. MRS. 


FRANK W. HARRIS, Proprietor. 

THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN SHOP, 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire. Open all year. 
Handicraft Shop featuring unusual types of 
hand-weaving. 18th season. 

BOARDERS WANTED, low rates. MARJ- 
ORIE McCLELLAN FLINT, Randolph, 
Vermont. 

WHAT NOT HOUSE, Windsor, Vermont. 
Old New England home open to Guests. 
Family antiques throughout including famous 
needlepoint picture of the Last Supper. 
Breakfasts served. Delicious luncheons and 
dinners at Old Constitution House nearby. 
Half-mile to Country Club. STELLA VITTY 
HENRY—Owner Hostess. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful 














lace for a 














vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 
GALE RIVER LODGE. A country home 
in the White Mountains. Fishing, Mountain 


Trips. $2 
N. H. 


Climbing, Overnight Camping 
weekly. ANN STURGES, Franconia, 





WE PAY HIGHEST cash prices in United 
States for old coins. Half cents $300.00. 
Large cents $500.00. Indian cents $5.00. 
Nickels $350.00. Lincoln cents $1.00. Old 
coins wanted. Send 10¢ today for 1941 cata- 


logue. AMERICAN RARE COIN COM- 
PANY, Dept. 6, Transportation Building, 


Chicago, Illinois. 





Stationery and Bookplates 


POPULAR $1.00 stationery for 
gentlemen. Samples! HONESTY 
Putney, Vermont. = 
YOUR NAME PRINTED on 100 match 
books for $1.00 postpaid. BACON OTTO 
PRESS. Westborough, Massachusetts. 

1000 BUSINESS CARDS $1.00, vellum. 
Free cuts. DIXIE BUSINESS CARD CO., 
Y-189 Jefferson, Memphis, Tenn. 





ladies, 


PRESS, 








+ WANTED—Old 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MAPLE SUGAR CURED COB SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACON 
Has zestful smoky flavor, mild cure, well mixed— 
5 Ib. strip sent charges prepaid, $2.00. Third zone. 
HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 








The OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 











Farmer's | 8 ‘Almanacs fer 
1928 and 1931. Write Box 11A. 
Persons seeking to acquire or dispose of THE OLD 
FARMER’S ALMANAC may contact prospects 








STATIONERY, LABELS, CARDS, 
CULARS. Samples. ATLANTIC, 
653-Y, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


CIR- 
Box 





through this column. Rates are 3c a word, and re 
plies should be sent to the box number given. A 
dress YANKEE. Dublin, N. F a tare. a 
FOR SALE: Old Farmer’s Almanacs for 
1799, 1797, 1815, 1816, 1818, 1821, 1823, 
1824, 1839. BOX 12A. 
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PAO AA AD DA DDD AA PAA PAA ~~ ddd dh dh dh dh dh dh dh dh 
? oe. ewan 


“Coming to the Point” by Wm. Mount 


Courtesy Hartley 


THE ORIGINAL YANKEE 
Swepper’ Columns. 


YANKEE assumes no responsibilty for transactions arising out of these columns, except 


that of placing one swopper in touch with another. 


The rate is 3c a word per insertion, 


minimum 25c. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll be surprised at the fun 
you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to the key number under the 
ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 














| Nation-Wide Rail-Air Service 








CAREFUL SERVICE 
Your “swops’”—whether a stamp 
album, dog or fishing rod—are quick- 
ly and carefully transported when 
you send or receive "em by Railway 
Express. Rates are economical. Just 

hone us. 
RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY, INC.. 








Will exchange postcards. I want High School 
cards only. Will also swop political and advertising 
buttons. Come on let’s hear from you. Se500. 


Camp out at my cottage—Lake Sunapee, N. H.— 
in exchange for room and board near Northeastern 
University, Boston, for one. I might include boat. 
How about it? Se501. 

Will swop 1940 27-ft. cabin cruiser; sleeps two; 
toilet, galley, lights, water. Grey 6-60 motor, all in 
excellent condition and in commission; value $1300, 
or a few acres of land and house in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont or Maine. Se502. 


Who has large hooked or braided rugs, weather- 
vane, square lamppost complete, large early Ameri- 
can dropleaf table? I'll swop 9 x 12 rug, old 
Blickensderfer portable typewriter, man’s riding 
boots, coffee table, clock. Se503. 


Good Toggenburg, 3¥2 yrs., milking 2¥2 gts. Her 
% Saanen white kid, milking. Beauties. Want 2 
sound bikes or one fine English wheel, new condi- 
tion, with attachments; decorative “Colored Corn in 
October.” Se504. 


WANTED—Large story, scenic, picture, animal, 
carved pearl and animal buttons. Se505. 


Want old, odd or unusual cigarettes. Full pack- 
ages suitable for extensive collection. Especially want 


ZIRAS. What d “ 
Se506. o you want? Reply guaranteed. 























Have Irish Setter puppies, beauties, worth $25 
for male, $20 for female. I want antiques or any- 
thing useful. Please make offers. Se507. 





New Gestetner ink-roller duplicator in carrying 
case; cost $300. Also surgeon's or dentist's operating 
chair, good for barber. Want cordwood saw outfit, 
power sprayer, electric pump and tank; or make 
me an offer. Se508 





I need a kiln for baking pottery. If you have one 
I will swop finished pieces or make them to order. 
S$e509. 





I have lots to swop for better grade buttons 
S$e510. 





I have map of Dedham 1851; stein pewter tops; 
2 yrs. ANTIQUARIAN;; old books; old sheet music; 
old pipes; 1679 razor for old U. S. stamps or 
covers. Se511. 

Wanted: copy of WHO'S WHO IN THE 
THEATRE; also “On The Shelf” by Mrs. Thomas 
Whiffen. Se512. 





Will swop information, recipes or formulas of 
all kinds for photography books, magazines or what 
have you? Se513 





Henceforth we desire to seek knowledge through 
travel; will swop latest Encyclopedia Americana, 
new condition, for a bicycle built for two, three or 
four, in very good condition. Se514 








Have old silver, three piece suit, reducing ma- 
chine, household articles for hooked rugs, old Staf 
fordshire dogs, silver soup ladle, privet hedge 
Send for list. Se515 





Who would like a lovely red brick, 14-room house, 
3 baths, in Huntington, West Virginia? 1 want to 
swop mine for a house equally as large on the out 
skirts of a northern New England town or village, 
large enough to afford some amusements for my 
three children and me. We none of us like cities 
Will gladly send photographs of my house. Se516 





Will swop odd buttons ‘for odd pitchers Se517 





For good black and brown fur-trimmed coats, 
42; one challis, 3 silk dresses, 42; new Cantilever 
shoes, 5. Want typewriter, power lawn mower, berry 
and flowering plants, or what? Se518. 





| want a spinning wheel, Indian rug, woven 


quilt, silk patchwork quilt, an old shawl, old lamps, 
antique small table. Will swop antique Sandwich 
glass, open salts, old brass lantern, set of curtains 
for bay window, old wagon seat, fisherman's lunch 
box, man’s $60 watch that only needs $1.00 spent 
on it to run perfectly, two-tined forks. Se520 





Mann green bone grinder and Buckeye oil in 


cubator to swop for poultry, geese, ducks and pet 
stock. Se521 


On the ocean front 23 miles south of Boston I 


have a good summer home, 7 rooms, sleeping porch, 
bath, extra toilet, fieldstone fireplace, gas range and 
automatic water heater Will trade for property 
in vicinity of Wellfleet or Truro or most anywhere 
on Cape Cod; or for lake shore property in New 
Hampshire, or in 
over $e522 


mountain region. Let's talk it 


Will swop brand new gentlemen's 7-jewel wrist 


watch in factory box or 17-jewel Illinois pocket 
watch, chromium case, perfect timekeeper, for a 
good deer rifle or double-barreled shotgun or a good 
revolver $e523 


12x18 speed, 16x24, 20x24, and other right-hand 


bronze boat propellors; small medium speed Paragon 
reverse gear; home-made belt power 8” bench disk 
sander; some Scotch begonia house plants to swop 


for small boat goods or electric house appliances in 


fairly good condition; building hardware, brass 


junk, typewriter or offers. Se524 


WANTED: Small brass cannon suitable for start 
ing yacht races, Fourth of July celebrations or 


blowing off your hand. What do you want? Se525. 








Jersey cows or heifers. Will swop for hay. Also 
could use a Surge Milking Machine, and a farmer 
ette $e526 

I need so much a sugar bowl, cream pitcher and 
cups and saucers to match my dinner set of blue 
bird design. I have some hand-crocheted curtains, 


hand-woven scarfs and some oldtime love stories to 
swop. Au500 





Will swop gold Wittnauer wrist watch and Schick 
electric razor (both in good working order) for an 
adding machine. Au501 








Have you lost an aunt or a pet typewriter? Lost 
articles and persons found by investigation. What 
have you to swop? Au502 





Have violin, piano accordion, fife, camera, telescope, 
field glasses, ring, watches, electric shaver, golf 
clubs, books, relics, etc. What is offered in ex- 
change? Let's swop. Au503. 


Pull! Squeeze! Wanted: Old corsets, the older 
the better; and 1940 wasp waist models; also corset 
display forms (manikins), placards, ictures, 
pamphlets, catalogs, magazines, books, etc. escribe 
fully Au504 








I have an eleven-volume set of Stoddard’s Travel 
Lectures in perfect condition. I want Currier & 
Ives prints and Buckle glass or what have you? 
Au505 





Pure-bred collies, puppies and grown ones. Also 
Persian kittens. Want young roosters, old hens or 
turkeys. Au506 


Walnut chest of drawers, cabinet Victrola, classical 
records, portable Duodoor clothes closet, mahogany 
dresser with 42” mirror. Want silver soup spoons, 
ladies’ wrist watch. Au507. 


Want to swop your house in the mountain for two 
weeks with my house on the sea—or send your 
youngsters to me in the city next winter for a week 
in exchange for mine at your place in the country- 
now or later? AuS07%. 


Rare, beautiful, hardy pitcher plants; eat flies and 
insects. Will swop them for anything useful. Will 
mail them packed in real horticultural sphagnum 
peat moss. Au508 

Want portable electric sewing machine. Have 
power ee a hundred other items. Swop lists with 
anyone except dealers. Au509. 


Wanted: Black fox cape. Will swop smart suits, 
coats and dresses, size 16. Au510. 




















I'd like to swop letters with men and women 
between 35 and 45, and talk about old buttons and 
other things. I want all kinds of old buttons 
oe plain pearl ones. I have to swop: jig-saw 
puzzles, bird cages, electric toaster, Brownie 2A 
camera, old books and victrola records. Au511. 


I need 4% h.p. to 1 h.p. electric motors, A.C. 
I can swop Franklin stove, parlor heater, vegetable 
display case, books, fruit pictures, mahogany center 
table 1860, counter scales and 4 new kiddie cars. 
Au512. 


Don’t you want to wave a 6 x 10 American flag 
in these patriotic days? I've got one to swop in 
perfect, heavy bunting. Also set of beautifully-toned 
sleigh bells, parrot’s cage, fine fur scarf of two lovel 
brown skins, 20 vol. Book of Knowledge, 10 mn | 
illus. Bible History. I want so much some Sandwich 
glass or any odd pieces of glass or china; banjo 
clock; crocheted luncheon set; grape chair; needle 
point or crocheted handkerchiefs. Au5S13 

Will swop golf clubs, men's and women's shoe- 


skates, and vacuum cleaner for cash register. 
AuS14. 
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Wanted: “Flowing Blue” china teacups and 
saucers; also 8-inch tea plates and bread and butter 
plates; all fluted pattern. Who will help me out? 
I'm sure I can swop you something you'll want. 
AuS15._ 
~~ Sick of your house or wr planning to be on the move? 
Might swop with you for mine if it’s New England 
that yours is in. I am in Huntington, West Virginia. 
AuS515%. 

SWOPPERS: Will consider country property for 
my shore property at West Falmouth, listed in 
Real Estate column. Au519. 

Stamp Collectors: For every nice old picture 
button I will send you 25 fine foreign stamps, all 
different. Au520. 

For any garden book by the famous Gertrude 
Jekyll I will swop an autographed copy of “The 
Care And Feeding Of A Place In The Country”, 
by Dale Warren. Au521. 

Want: Black walnut chest of drawers and foot- 
stool. Have: Three double pairs all wool white 























blankets for single bed; Hendryx bird cage with 
standard. Au522. 
Thoroughbred Guernsey cows and bull calves, 


also army saddle, for wood sawing outfit, farm 
equipment, Model A Ford in good condition, or 
what have you? Au523. 


For swop: violin, typewriter, telescope, microscope, 
camera, radio, dry shaver, books, mounted animals. 
Au524 

Who has this painting? It is of a low, old- 
fashioned farm house, against a hillside, covered 
with brilliant autumnal coloring, possibly autog- 
raphed “Perry”. It is of my old home. Can I 
swop or buy? Au525. 

Really expensive flower boxes (about 70 feet in 
length), heavy as lead (all lined that way), are 
yours in swop for nice outdoor hammock jobs, boat 
trailer or lilac bushes. Au526. 

For swop: Civil War relics; a colonel’s chest, 2 
muzzle-loading Colts six-shooters (Army pistols), 42 
inch Army sword, caps, powder, bullets, canteen, 
mess — cap, first-aid kit and collars of the day 
for colonel’s wear; all were in the Civil War. 
Au527. 


My daughter (12) has exhausted local library and 
our shelves, sister’s shelves and grandma’s shelves. 
Goes for horses in big way. Maybe your daughter 
has, too—and we could swop daughters or libraries 
pro tem. Yes? Au527A. 


Will swop new homemade rugs for second-hand 
women’s clothes size 36 or 38, shoes size 6; also 
children’s clothes. Au528. 

Want old cigarette packages, suitable for extensive 
collection. Especially want : Write what 
you want. Reply guaranteed. Au529. 


I want old-fashioned dolls, especially china head 
ones. Will swop Johnsons’ ice skates (size 7), track 
shoes, books, girl’s clothing size 14. Au530. 


My imported Irish sweet pea perennials are now 
coming into bloom and will be offering seeds for 
swop unless the housekeeper throws them out as she 
did last year. Hard to please, but want old 
gardening, weather, or farm books and periodicals. 
Plenty of seeds for all. Au530A. 


Who likes to cook and bake delicious cakes? I 
will swop my brand new Mix-Master parts and 
attachments (cost $37.50) for odd pieces of antique 
mahogany furniture. Au531. 


90 in the shade? Don’t forget winter is coming! 
I'll swop my 2-horse, 4-passenger, red sleigh and 
light double harness for a rubber-tired, single open 
buggy. Au533. 


Small brook waterwheel to pump water (60 ft.) 
to barn is my present heart's desire. You fix it to 
pump my water. I'll pump my attic for you. 
Au533A. 


Have 20 ft. factory shafting, 2” diameter, heavy 
ae and 4 ee 13” drop; a few steel and 
a Want boat goods, building 
pa g watch or offers. Au534. 
I want micrometers, machinists’ tools, verniers, 
old gold, jewelry and drafting instruments. For 
what? Au535. 


Are you a local weather prophet? Will 
sayings from my locality for yours. 
September 15 is a clear day. Au535A. 


Who wants a lovely Turkish rug, 38 x 22 inches, 
stepped on only two months? You can have mine 
for a small ivory or white table radio, direct 
current, in equally good condition. Au536 















































swop 
Betcha 








SWOPS FOR CASH 


Thor electric ironer; Ta-bed (bed saced in table) ; 
mimeograph to swop "for cash. Sec50( 








Choice puppies—Cockers, Sealyhams "aa Wire- 
haired Terriers at reasonable prices; A. K. C. 
registered, finest bloodlines. All letters answered. 
Sec501. 





Will swop for cash: human hair of several colors; 
relics of former bobs. Sec502 
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Will swop for, or pay cash for entire Volume 
One of YANKEE Magazine, regardless of condition. 
State your needs. Sec503. 

Wanted: Liberty nickels of 
own terms. Sec504 

Wanted—Someone to do tatting by the yard or 

make small doilies. Will pay reasonable price. 
Sec505. 

Have an all-wool braided rug, homemade, 5 ft. x 
3™% ft., unusual center. Also an all-wool, hand-made 
white shawl, 50” x 33”, to swop for cash. Sec506. 

Would like to buy two Merry-go-round horses. 
Sec507. 

Release your tools for defense. 





1883. Name your 














Cash for microm- 





eters, machinists’ tools. Will also buy old gold, 
silver and platinum. Auc508. 
Wanted: Old American stereoscopic photographs. 


State number, subject, condition and price. Also 


want unusual stereoscopic viewers. Jyc501. 

Concord stage coaches are unusual and are be- 
coming scarce. — about mine. The price is 
reasonable. ACSC 








SWOPPERS’ PARTY NOTES 


Bashful this month, eh, about telling 
what your swoppers’ party was going to 
be for? Well, Miss Ruth Higgins of Man- 
chester, N. H., wasn’t. She had in mind 
the British War Relief. Nor was Mrs. 
Kellow of Stamford, Conn., who thought 
maybe one would help the Cub Scouts of 
her community. Miss Mary Perry of 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. had the church in 
mind, and Miss Eva Farnum of West Con- 
cord, N. H. figured hers out as a “piazza 
luncheon” with the following menu: pork 
soup, dumplings, baked beans, brown 
bread, red flannel hash, johnny cake, 
pickles and relish, baked Indian pudding 
(sweet apples and candied ginger baked in 
it and ice cream on top), spiced cider or 
rhubarb shrub and caraway cookies. 

Now here are the bashfuls: Massachu- 
setts—Mrs. Charles Bolser of Amesbury, 
Miss Nellie Fegan of Beverly, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Gost of Petersham, Helen Holmes of 


Duxbury, Mrs. M. P. Brown of Arlington 
Heights, Mary H. Wilson of So. Dart- 
mouth, H. M. Kelsey of Westport Point; 
New Hampshire—Mrs. G. A. Langer of 
Manchester, Miss Lillian Thurston of Little- 
ton; Rhode Island—Elizabeth Wells of King- 
ston, Maude Greenwood of Woonsocket: 
Connecticut—Mrs. Benjamin Davis of New 
Haven, Mrs. J. Bereton of Deep River; 
New York—Mrs. H. S. Bulkeley (per A. B.) 
of Rhinebeck, Mrs. Fred Searls, Jr. of Rens- 
selaerville, David Porter of Cape Cod Vil- 
lage, Hague on Lake George, C. S. Van 
Brunt of Kitchawan;  Illinois—Eleanor 
Swain of Chicago; Washington, D. C_—Mrs. 
H. Cochran Fisher; New Jersey—Mrs. 
Thomas Rambaut of Wyckoff; Virginia— 
Mrs. Alva Kirkland of Arlington. 

What—no fun in your town—it’s deader 
’n Jericho? Well old doctor Merrymaker 
prescribes a good swoppin’ party made up 
of plenty of giggles, a real good bargain 
or two, a feed, and a good take at me gate. 
You just send a 3c stamp to YANKEE, Inc., 
Dublin, N. H. for free Geeiient-ane re- 
member, too, you can have all the reprints 
of the swoppers’ columns you want for 
sending around with your invitations— 
just for the asking. 





* * * * * * 
AMBITION REALIZED 
by Paul H. Smith 
Just gaze, if you will, at that man 
debonair, 
A reader of YANKEE, he’s walking 
on air, 
His ego’s inflated, his vest buttons pop, 
He traded some knickknacks and gain- 
ed by the swop. 
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“A Car? Why Dad Blame It! 


1 Thought I Was Gonna Win a Turkey!” 
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THE TRADING POST 





EDUCATED YANKEE of ability seeks winter 
position as housemother or similar work in boys’ 
or girls’ school or college. N. E. preferred. Wide 
experience with youth of all ages. Highest refer- 
ences. JS500. 


THE HOME being broken up, an intelligent, cheer- 
ful, All-American middle-aged lady desires position 
as housekeeper. Good cook, a real home maker, with 
pleasing personality. Interested in all activities 
JS501. 


I WANT the job of being your friend. My files 
contain information, solutions to problems, ideas, 
inspiration, which may fill almost any need. Let 
me try to rehabilitate your life, find you a summer 
home, plan you a fun chart, some jolly adventures 
or what have you? I don’t know all the answers 
of course, but what you need to know, I'll try to 
find out. Write full details. Special offer. JS502. 


OPPORTUNITY for a YANKEE youngster 20 or 
over, to learn a business which will still be pros- 
perous after the boom collapses. Requires hard 
work and the ambition to start at the bottom. 
JS503. 
CONV ENIENT QUARTERS and pleasant home 
offered a refined middle-aged woman who will cook 
and do general work for a family and paying 
guests. JS504. 


CAPABLE, responsible woman wanted to take com- 
plete charge of modern 6-room house. Must be well- 
recommended. Plain cooking for two adults and one 
child. Excellent home, own room and path, American 
family, rural Connecticut home 35 miles from N. Y. 
$40 month to start. All working conveniences, and 
no heavy laundry. A permanent home to the right 
person. JS505. 


WE WANT Christian guests until November. You 
will li the comfortable beds, excellent meals, and 
YANKEE hospitality, of our lodge and cabins 
Country life, with all modern conveniences, beckons 
you to our beautiful lakeshore location. Our 
moderate rates, $18.00 to $20.00 weekly, mean 
your dollars will go further along the road of many 
restful, healthy, happy vacation days. JS506. 

WANTED: by a practical nurse, position taking 
care of elderly person; or housekeeper-companion 
to one person; hostess work, charge of gift shop, 
or any responsible position. Free to travel. JS507 


GIRL OR WOMAN wanted to help with housework 
in doctor's family living in outskirts of Worcester. 
$30.00 a month to start. JS508 


WHAT EDUCATED, Capable sonabs who have had 
good home of own and therefore can identify them- 
selves with work of employer, would be interested 
in an unusual year-round household position on a 
farm with professional couple? Wife must be good 
cook, husband do light chores. Security, congenial 
surroundings, ocean breezes, country quiet; $75.00 
month 509. 


PRACTICAL NURSE, middle-aged, wants posi- 
tion as working companion to elderly couple or one 
alone. Near Springfield, Mass. or country preferred. 
JS510. 
REFINED, CAPABLE woman wishes position as 
companion-helper in home. Nursing experience, 
graduate masseuse. Right environment more im- 
portant than amount of salary. JS511. 


HOUSEKEEPING POSITION wanted in one 
adult or motherless home if children well behaved. 
Small, congenial home, light duties and plain 
cooking preferred to high wages. Full management, 
with privilege of pursuing py a. interests 
me greatly. Please write ful Js 






























































WIDOW, 36 years old, ex ———| — children, 
wishes position taking full charge of abnormal, 
sub-normal, child. Absolutely efficient, well-educated, 
driver's license for 18 years. Good American 
Christian with excellent references. Expert travel- 
er, willing to go anywhere in or ott of United 
States Would consider governess position. JS513. 


CAN CARE for mountain or lake estate or summer 
heme year round. Legally trained, reliable, alert 
Gentile. Experienced Renting and fishing. Main- 
tenance and salary. JS514 


EDITORIAL JOB WANTED I want to return 
to editing a so-called country paper. 30 years’ ex 
perience metropolitan dailies and small town dailies 
and weeklies. Every job from cub to managing 
editor. Left it to direct publicity. Now wish to 
get back to small town life editing live daily or 
weekly. References are legion. JS515. 




















A CHEERFUL middle-aged lady who is a practical 
nurse with ten seasons experience in Florida, would 
like to accompany a lady or couple for a winter 
in the Sunshine state. I am a college graduate and 
a former teacher. Intellectual as well as domestic 


in tastes and abilities. A protestant Christian. 
JS516 





wou LD LIKE position in New England as house- 
keeper for man and son, or to manage apartment 
hotel renting, etc. Can give good references. Am a 
widow, former resident of Massachusetts. Have 
nursing experience JS517. 


HE AR YE! Young woman is eager to get an in- 
teresting position in Massachusetts. Has had good 
secretarial experience and loves outdoor life and 
dogs. Has car. Good references furnished. JS518. 

















YANKEE'S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge only to subscribers to YANKEE. 
use this column to state your wants or needs. 
thet of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. 
or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for two months cre automatically dropped. 


If you want a job, or have a | job to give, 
YANKEE no ility except 
Let us know when you ‘ve got your job— 
One six line ad per month allowable. 











CAPABLE PROTESTANT American lady desires 


position as manager or hostess of an apartment house 


(10 years’ experience) where her own apartment 
may serve as home for her r housekeeper for a 
person appreciative of a real home maker. JS519 
AMERICAN PROTESTANT WIDOW desires an 
opportunity to serve in a position where ability and 


initiative and experience in successfully meeting the 
public will be appreciated. Have proven my ability 
as excellent saleswoman in gift lines, both wholesale 
and retail. What can I do for you JS520 


Ww RITERS Your manuscripts beautifully executed 


by competent, experienced typist not amateur 
Rates reasonable for superior workmanship. JS521 
AT TR ACTIV E ‘middle aged woman desires position 
as traveling companion or housekeeper in small 
modern home, with lady, preferably in Southern 


New England, or South, for the winter JS8522 


y ANKEE F ‘ORE STER, 35, married, graduate of 
a New England University is looking for opportu 
nity to prove that your timberlands can be managed 
—— Anxious to stay in New England 
JS523 

EDITOR AND PUBLICIST would like to locate in 
New Hampshire or New England or elsewhere 
Experienced and competent editor and writer. Has 
held important and lucrative jobs and is unemployed 
through unusual’ circumstances Familiar with 
advertising and mail order selling. No blots or 
record. Harvard grad. Opportunity for develop 
ment more important than salary Send for detailed 
record. J Au500. 


SOMEWHERE NEAR BOSTON is there a 
business woman alone who needs a home-maker 
I am a Protestant American, educated, excellent 
health, but quite alone and a pleasant home with 
modern equipment is more important than high pay 


JAuSOl. 
PART-TIM TIME WORK in Boston area is needed by by a 


sincere, active woman capable of being of general 
assistance in your small business or as companion 
attendant to child or older person. Good driver, 
experienced shopper. _Let me help you JAu502 


GENTLEMAN, 45, 6 ft. 5 in. 250 pounds; alone, 
has small income, desires home anywhere rural 
New England Willing worker for same. JAu503 


HOUSEKEEP ER, immaculate, for general house 
work and plain cooking wanted. Must take pride 
in her work Two business adults, beautiful modern 
home me. $40 | to start. JAu504 


ARTIST 1S LOOKING for a young man of 
good character to drive car and trailer to Arizona 
about September ist. Expenses paid. JAu5S05 


WANTED TO RENT, small poultry farm with 
electricity in N. H. in exchange for building or 
repair work of any kind, or as part payment of 
rent. JAu5S06. 




















CULTURED CHRISTIAN LADY needing compan 
ionship of a refined couple or lady, preferably with 
an auto, will share her nice home at very reasonable 
expense Interesting possibilities for winter as well 
as summer References exchanged. JAu507 
PROTESTANT, MIDDLE-AGED YANKEE, in 
telligent, well trained, capable, desires position as 
managing housekeeper in home or school. Can cook, 
sew, knit, etc., also have excellent business training 
Can also drive a car. JAuS08 

ANY POST OFFICE clerk in New England wishing 
to come West to similar position in Wyoming to 
a city of 25,000, write. JAu509 

MIDDLE-AGED HELPER is needed for couple 
light housework only, all laundry sent out, no heavy 
lifting, and plenty of time off. $8.00 per week with 
board and room. JAu510 

WANT CARPENTER to work Aug. 18 to 30 in 
Vermont Will exchange board for him and wife 
then; and rent of camp Sept. 2 to 15 References 





JAuS11 

YOUNG MAN—Seek work here About 45,000 
population High location. American family of 
five. Share nice room. Must be a non-drinker 


$8.00 per week with board JAu512 2 ti as. 
WANT SOMETHING DIFFERENT and amusing 
for place cards at a small luncheon or tea? Send 
me the names of your guests and I'll write a 
l.merick for each one. Details and prices on request. 
TAuS13 

YOUNG WORKING COUPLE with small baby 
and new home in Boston suburb will exchange 
room, board, bath and modest pay for house 
keeping services of intelligent, responsible, willing 
woman of middle age Start September Summer 
vacations if desired. JAuS14 

WE WANT CHRISTIAN guests until November 
You will like the comfortable beds, excellent meals, 
and YANKEE hospitality, of our lodge and cabins 
Country life, with all modern conveniences, beckons 
you to our beautiful lakeshore location. Our 
moderate rates, $18.00 to $20.00 weekly, mean your 
dollars will go further along the road of many 
restful, healthy, happy vacation days. JAu515 
WILL NEED HELPER (either young girl or 
woman) for my home near Boston in September 
Permanent position if satisfactory JAuS16 
YOUNG MOTHER and her two boys would like 
to find a home with some lady or elderly couple in 
exchange for keeping house and companionship 
Hushand away on studies TAuS17 

BEAUTIFUL VERMONT FARM offers good food, 
outdoor life and the advantage of living with other 
above the average help, to boy who will help with 
chores during summer Will expect small amount 
paid for boy’s board. JAuS18 





YANKEE, just over draft age, single, farm reared, 
trustworthy, experienced at estate and farm work 
and with saddle and draft horses at private stables 
and large breeding farms, desires a year round 
position on an estate in the country. Only a high- 
class position accepted. References. JAu519. 
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. YANKEE MAGAZINE 


YANKEE * INCORPORATED 


enthusiastically announces the purchase of 


AMERICAN COOKERY 


Fouxven in 1896 as the voice of The Boston Cooking School, 
AMERICAN COOKERY is, and has been, the leading culinary 
magazine in the country. It will be continued as a separate 
publication, with Mrs. Imogene Wolcott, daily radio food com- 
mentator, author of the YANKEE COOK BOOK, and past 
editor of YANKEE’S own Food Department, as its new Editor. 


Tas publication will, we feel, be of great interest to YANKEE 
readers at this time. You'll want—in fact almost have—to be 
“up” on war and defense time developments in the Food Field. 
Furthermore, AMERICAN COOKERY, like YANKEE and 
THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC, is a grand old American 
tradition and is well worth your earnest support. If we can 
keep these parts—perhaps small, but certainly important—of 
the American Way of Life thriving, the large parts will take care 
of themselves, don’t you think? 


RATES 
By the Year . . $1.50 
Two Years ... 2.00 
Three Years .. 3.00 


Prpusnso ten times a year, as the June-July and August- 
September issues are combined, as they have been for over twenty 
years. 


Two new subscriptions sent in by you will earn your own sub- 
scription at no charge to you. You'll find AMERICAN COOK- 
ERY easy to sell—just tell people about it and they’ll subscribe 
in a minute! 

AND A SPECIAL OFFER 
good to new subscribers to AMERICAN COOKERY for the 


next few weeks only, is 


SEPTEMBER THROUGH JULY INCLUSIVE, $1.00 


A REAL YANKEE BARGAIN 


YANKEE, INC. 
Dublin, N. H. 
Publishers of 


THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 
AMERICAN COOKERY 


* 


* 


WHY NOT salt away a few of the dollars you're 
now earning? What better way than to stop buying 
magazines by the week or month, and subscribe for 
a year or two. You'll save, and feel happy that 
many hours of enjoyable reading are yours, and 
paid for!! By following my advice, you'll enable 
me to say a recent exorbitant hospital bill of mine 
is paid for. Send this mother of five your subscrip- 
tion orders. JAu520. 


MALE SCHOOLTEACHER wanted—-30 to 50 
years old—for 14 children, ages 5 to 13, for back 
in Maine woods. Private management, cxcellent 
opportunity, good pay. JAu521. 

NEW ENGLAND YANKEE schoolmarm (retired), 
would like to correspond with cultured person of 
true Christian character having my hobbies and 
interests: home, out-of-doors, motoring, music, books, 
Would give light services as caretaker, 
companion, secretary, or homekeeper, to person 
appreciative of same. JAu522. 

HOTEL MEN: Boston Protestant, 39, Willkie man, 
fed up with grunts and groans of Wall Street Blues, 
would like to sing a more cheerful tune this fall, 
with any first class hotel, as a trainee. Aptitude 
for figures and clerical work, limited experience in 
small resort hotels. Will go anywhere. Atmosphere, 
permanency, and future prospects, more important 
than starting salary, which could be nominal. 
JAu523. 

WILL SWOP BOARD, room and small wage, also 
freedom of the house with a clean middle-aged 
bachelor or woman hater who can do plain cooking 
and take care of small village home, with modern 
conveniences, for middle-aged widower. Full parti- 
culars, please. JAu524. 

BUSINESS WOMAN can find a real home after 
October first with lady living alone in country near 
Boston. uiet, convenient. Reasonable price. Free 
garage. Au525. 

MIDDLE-AGED AMERICAN man would like to 
contact some one in need of a chauffeur who is a 
careful driver and will use his own car. Does not 
use liquor or tobacco. Prefer elderly people where 
there is some responsibility attached to work. Would 
like to locate in vicinity of Portsmouth, N. H. Can 
give references, and will come for interview. 
JAu526. 








genealogy. 


























NOT A REFUGEE—an all-American gentlewoman, 
a cultured, capable, companionable unencumbered 
widow, college background and an extensive traveller, 
back to YANKEELAND looking for a cozy, comfy 
place to call home in exchange for light services 
and small compensation. What have you? JAu527. 


Gillette’s Yacht 

William Gillette was an actor, not a 
boatbuilder. However, the story is 
told of one boat that Gillette did build— 
and sail. 

One day struggling manfully against 
the gentle Connecticut River current 
and a light head wind he edged his 
little craft into the vicinity of the draw- 
bridge at Lyme, Connecticut, where he 
owned a beautiful stone mansion. 

Gillette blew the horn as a signal for 
the bridge to be lifted. After raising 





-the draw and waiting a reasonable time 


the bridgemaster finally saw the futility 
of further delay and let the bridge down 
again to allow traffic to pass. 

Still gaining steadily by inches, 
Gillette, without being hindered by the 
lowering of the draw, blew the horn 
again when he considered the time ripe 
for the passage under the bridge, where- 
upon it was raised for him once more. 
As he passed the footing, stone by 
stone, the bridgemaster called down to 
him; “Where you from?” 

“New York,” Gillette answered. 

“When did you sail?” 

“July twenty-first,” 
truthfully. 

“What year?” the bridgemaste: 
called down sardonically. 


he answered 
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THE TRADING POST 
adiél ADVERTISING RATES:— Subscription Rates 
1ying 
og: The Trading Post is published as a department 
p Classified of YANKEE magaziné and comes free of charge 
: to subscribers to same. YANKEE magazine costs 
a. Five cents per word (minimum 50c). three dollars per year or 25c per car A sample 
mine : copy will be sent on request. To others, e 
— The following count as one word: Price (as ; ve 
—_ $2.50 or 5c), length, depth, breadth or height  ‘reding, Post is 5c per single copy, or 30c per 
year. It is published monthly. Foreign and Cana HOTT 
— (as 3 ft. x 6 ft. x 5 ft.) or weight (as 2 Ib. 3 oz.), dian’ subscriptions are 50c per year extra 
, 50 and any number up to five figures (as 73201). ‘ SPOTTE 
ten Heavy type: The first two words of your ad 
will take heavy type without extra charge. For * 
= ¥ other words wanted in heavy type add 5c per 
. a word extra. 
and YANKEE, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 
= Swops 
ker, . 
sree ; Publishers of YANKEE 
Three cents per word (minimum 25c). 
= No — for om oe accepted for the Original THE OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC 
ues, Yankee Swoppers olumns se appear else- 
fall, where at the same rate. THE TRADING POST 9 
—— We assign a box number to each swop and for- AMERICAN COOKERY Q BR 
here, word mail sent to that box number at this office. 
rtant - 7 J reasons, po Bey of swoppers and 
ninal. their numbers are confidential. 
——_ No heavy type is used in the swop columns. F A I R D A T E S 
, also 
re Jobs Name of Fair Location Date of Fair 
oking a0 _ . 
odern Marshfield Agr. & Hort. Society........... Marshfield, Mass. ...Aug. 26-Sept. 1 
2 to or te nee ae = by Nantucket Agricultural Society........... Nantucket, Mass. ........4 Aug. 27-28 
rr e - u y ; >: - on * 
olter is our contribution to the employment problem | Mascoma Valley Fair..................... CATE, Tie Bes cccsccceveel Aug. 28-30 
near and — he —— as Le — —— ee eee Spencer, Mass. ' Aug. 30-31, Sept. 1 
woes YANKEE ee Lancaster tenes tee eee eceeseeteeeeeseees . Lancaster, N. H. . Aug. 30-31, Sept. 1 
ke to estes to ben qaamhers will be fereanéed tram Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden Agr. ; . 
I,J this office. Parcels must on no account be sent ifs htvGntdswseanadey tes .Northampton, Mass. ...... Sept. 3-4-5-6 
where here. They will be returned to the sender. Essex Agricultural Society.......... . Topsfield, Mass. ...... Sept. 3-7 
‘Can YANKEE, Inc. reserves the right to refuse any Pittsfield ............ ae = Sept. 4-6 
view. YANKEE, Ine tokes "a welnery pocinene nee Brockton Agricultural Society Terre ere rT Brockton, Mass. ceananena Sept 7-13 
with reperd to edvertising ee Ce cdi crceewaweesosasapueneen , 2 &. ae Sept. 9-11 
man, can not responsible for any transactions aris- Cheshi F : K N. H. S “pt 11-13 
vem ing therefrom. We would be happy always to hear cheshire Fair ..........0000+eeeceeseeeees — ) ae sept. : 
eller, i of any misrepresentation or untoward dealings Eastern States Exposition.................§ Springfield, Mass. Sept. 14-20 
omfy and give our best help to the correction thereof. sae ™ 2 
on wed Users of these columns ore worned thet the uss Rochester ..............seceeseneeseeeees Rochester, N : H, ........Sept 16 ‘0 
u527. of the United States mails for the purposes of Hopkinton ..................cc cece eeeeee Hopkinton, N. H. ........ Sept. 23-25 
thot we Rg ye on By thes ‘tfect will be Hillside Agricultural Society.............. Cummington, Mass. ...... Sept. 23-24 
promptly turned over to the proper authorities. ‘ . . : e ‘ “ 7 ie = 
ot a CLOSING DATES: No odvert ayers For a complete list of fairs throughout New England see “New England Fair Dates”, 
, is econnted ter publication efter the tet dey of the 2 booklet published by the Eastern States Exposition. Write R. K. Winans, Publicity 
d month preceding date of issue. Director, Springfield, Mass. 
‘inst 
rent ORDER FORM FOR CLASSIFIED, SWOP AND JOB ADVERTISEMENTS 
his 
a COST 
e he SwOPS | CLASSIFIED 
—_ (one insertion ) 
| for 
sing 
time 36¢ 607 
ility 
own ¢§€ 
_ 63¢ | $1.05 
the 
horn | 
ripe § > 
lere- i 
rvs 907 $1.50 
» by 
n to To the Advertising Manager, THE TRADING POST, Yankee, Dudilin, N. H. 
4 Please insert the above advertisement under the heading 
ST eS TT OE, insertions. I enclose remittance of $ in full payment thereof. 
ered Details of name and address to appear in classified ads must be paid for at the same rate. All swops and job ads are given 2 blind box number, care of YANKEE. 
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Entrance to Toll Bridge. ale ii 
Windsor, Vermont. 





. i eo : 
Pemegewassett River 


Woodstock, N. H 
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West River, 
Dummerston, Vermont. 
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Charlemont, 
Mass. 












Connecticut River, 
between Barnet, 
Vermont and 
Monroe, N. H 





Old Republican Bridge, : > South Londonderry, Vérmont. 
Franklin, N. H. Wilmot Flat, N. H. Bridge now replaced. 


Bradford, Vermont. 


“Paper Mill Bridge” 
in Hoosic, New York 





SRIDGES 


Bennington, N. H. 
Bridge replaced in 1929 


Andover, N. H. 


tdward Sanborn 


North Woodstock, 


by BE. D. Putnam and Stetla Drury 


Interior Swift River bridge, Hancock - Greenfield, N. H. 420 feet of bridge at Bath, N. H.. 
Bath, N. H. Destroyed 1936. 





CHAMPION GATE CRASHER 
by Martin Sheridan 





Onxs-ere CONNELLY, the world’s 
champion gate crasher, will never reveal his 
true first name. Born in Lowell, Mass., 65 
years ago, he became a traveling newsboy 
and then a boxer. After losing his left eye 
when fighting—a lacing hit his orb—Con- 
nelly continued to stay around sports arenas. 

For the last 42 years, he has been crash- 
ing everything from heavyweight boxing 
matches to world series games, Army-Navy 
football games, Grand Opera, Democratic 
National Conventions, and once he stowed 
away on a Los Angeles to Kansas City air- 
plane. 

He has beat his way 99 times from coast 
to coast, has made five trips to Europe with- 
out paying a cent and two trips to Aus- 
tralia. 


Information please! 


ANECDOTES & PLEASANTRIES 


His gate-crashing career goes back to 
Lowell, where he first crashed the county 
fair when he was 12 years old. He picked 
up a bunch of flowers from a house porch, 
carried them to the ticket-taker and told him 
that his mother wanted the flowers entered 
in the exhibition. He was “passed” in and en- 
tered the flowers which won a blue ribbon 
three days later. And young Connelly won a 
four-day pass to the fair. 

~* + + + * * 
Yankee Tramp-Printer Journalists 


are almost in the limbo of forgotten 
things. Two of the most famous ones, 
perhaps, were Ben Day, founder of the 
New York Sun and inventor of a 
photo-engraving process, who learned 
his trade in Springfield, Mass., and 
Horace Greeley, Vermonter, who 
founded the New York Tribune. 
Though most tramp-printers were 
“characters,” they were considered 
experts on spelling and punctuation. 
It was nothing for them to take illegible 
script and make readable copy. But 
sometimes they went too far, if we 
may believe the tale of a Connecticut 
town. The wording of a letter to the 
editor, from a prominent townsman, 
had been changed—an editorial priv- 
ilege—much to the letter-writer’s dis- 
may. In a. rage, he went to the 
sanctum, but the editor was unable to 
soothe his feelings: “What I write,” 
he demanded, “I want printed verb- 
atum, punctuatum and fly-spectum!” 





Anyone knowing the identity of any of the above (all except one are 
living), please communicate with YANKEE. The photograph was taken by George F. 


Slade, Jr. of Georges Mills, N. H. and Chelsea, Mass. 
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RABBIT’S FOOT 
by Clarence Edwin Flynn 





A rabbit’s foot will bring good luck, 
So do not be without it, 

They say. But there is evidence 
That causes mie to doubt it. 


The average person thinks that one 

Will bring good fortune to him. 

But then, the rabbit carried four 

—And what good did it do him? 
aoe a ee 

Manna Up To Date 

Before even his local paper had said, 
“Buckies hav cum,” Dick, who lives 
nearly two and a half miles from a 
salt stream had a herring presented 
to him by a fish hawk. 

This is how it happened. Dick had 
set traps for hawks on some of his 
tree stumps. One day near noon as 
he was busy with his team in the 
field he saw a hawk sailing in his di- 
rection with a long trailing object 
shining like a zeppelin in the morning 
sun. The bird circled around the 
standing stumps and finally let his 
burden fall. It hit the pan of a trap 
with a snap. 

As soon as Dick had fed his horses, 
he went to the trap and extricated the 
nice fresh fat buckie and had him for 
his dinner. Best buckie with spawns 
he’d ever eaten, he said. 

Mr. Richard H. Rose of Peacedale, 
R. I. vouches for this one. 

s**t * & 


The American colonists were almost as 
prolific in diaries as in sermons. I know of 
about 2,500 diaries written before 1800. In 
New England this type of journalism was 
practiced by the nearly illiterate almost as 
much as by the cultured colonists. It would 
seem that when a colonist was called out to 
a scouting expedition or journey or to a 
scrap with the Indians or French, he thought 
first not of his arms but of his writing 
materials. 


(William Matthews in American Speech) 
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NEW ENGLAND AFFIRMATIVE 
by Harold Phillips 


V ov might of heard it before. But 
how is a guy who was born and brought up 
in Brooklyn and never did much traveling, 
to know? Guess I never would of heard it 
if I hadn't got a job in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. Kind of out of my territory, but 
on account of jobs ain’t exactly growing on 
trees, I grab this one pronto. 

Well, it’s Sunday and I’m just getting off 
the train in Waterbury. I got a room with 
a friend of my sister’s who lives there, and 
although I never saw the room I know it will 
be O. K. I got directions to take a bus 
marked “Waterville” so over I goes to where 
some people are waiting and where a sign 
says “Bus Stop.” 

Sure enough, in no time at all along comes 
a bus marked “Waterville.” There is a nice 
looking old gent standing near me so in order 
to play it safe I says to him, “Excuse me, 
does this bus go along Farmington Avenue?” 

“Ayer ayer,” he says and nods his head, 
giving me a big smile. 

“What kind of talk is this guy handin’ 
me?” says I to myself. But I figure he 
wouldn’t nod that way unless it was the 
right bus, so I jumps right on behind him. 

The old gent don’t stay on long, and after 
he gets off I notice we're traveling along 
Willow Street which don’t sound to me much 
like Farmington Avenue. So I taxi up 
front to the bus driver and I says to him, 
“Do we go along Farmington Avenue?” 

“Ayer,” he says. 

“Willya let me off around number 445?” 
I says. 

“Ayer ayer,” he says. . 

So what can I do but go back to my seat? 
But I gets to wondering about this “ayer” 
business. Sounds to me like the first letter 
of the alphabet with “er” added on. And 
then I catch on. It’s like I'd say “Yep” 
or like I'd say “Right” or “O. K.” 

So I try it, kinda quiet like. First I say 
“Ay” like in “May”, and I nod my head 
down, then I say “er” and I bring my head 
up again. “Ay-er ay-er.” It makes me grin 
when I open my mouth and say “Ay”, and 
with the “er” my face just relaxes. The 
other passengers must think I’m going nuts 
noddin’ my head and making such faces. 

As I get off the bus, right in front of me 
is 445, so I go over and lean on the bell. 
The lady opens the door and says, “Your’re 
Harold, of course. Come right in.” 

I never saw Mrs. Howard before, but to 
keep the ball rollin’ I says, “You sure got a 
nice place here, Mrs. Howard.” 

“Ayer ayer,” she says pleasantlike, “we 
think so,” and she leads the way upstairs to 
what's gonna be my room. My room for 
five bucks, that is. 

“That's a good big bed,” I says, spying one 
that looks like two could sleep in it. 

_ “Ayer ayer,” she says, “and it has a good 

innerspring mattress.” She pulls back the 

covers to show me. 

All the time I’m thinking, “There goes that 
ayer business again.” So I says to her, 
“Excuse me Mrs. Howard, I don’t mean 
no harm, but would you mind explaining 
to me what you mean by ayer?” and I did 
the best I could to say it like the others. 

“What?” she says looking puzzled, 

“Ayer,” I says, this time not so sure of 


myself. “Everybody I ask a question answers 
me with ‘ayer ayer’.” 

“Oh,” Mrs Howard laughs “That means 
yes. I never thought about it before, every- 
body says it, but I guess it is just a friendly 
way of saying ‘yes.’ Yes is such a cold 
word, but when you say ‘Ayer ayer’, it is 
much more friendly. Why don’t you try 
it?” 

On Sunday I’m gonna go down to see the 
folks. I can take the excursion to New 
York for a buck-fifty and the subway takes 
me right out to Flatbush. 

Then I'll spring it on the folks. I'll be a 
new kind of yes man. Maybe I could 
introduce it in Brooklyn—kind of get all the 
Brooklynites saying “Ayer.” Say, wouldn't 
that be something ! 

How about you? 

What! © You too! 


Did you ever hear... 


a a a es 


John Brown was christened in the 200- 
year-old First Congregational Church at 
West Torrington, Connecticut, which this 
year is holding a three-day celebration in 
honor of its founding, Oct. 21, 1741. 

The scene of thé first naval battle of the 
American Revolution took place at Machias- 
port, Maine, when the men folk of that town 
took over the Corvette Margaretta because 
the British captain of same was insisting the 
Machiasport folk take down their Maypole— 
thus saving the eastern half of Maine for the 
United States. 

Contributed by Prof. James Brooks, 
Landrum, S. C. 


ih. ae ae ie 


Seth Had Bought 
a lean and lanky cow and was driving 
her along the road towards her new 
home. 

He met another farmer and said, as 
an excuse for his bad bargain, “By 
golly, Jake, this cow is so seduced I am 
ashamed to be seen with her.” 


. 


“How old was this Major you got these military secrets from? 









NO VERMONTERS IN HEAVEN 
(From an old scrap book) 


I dreamed that I went to the City of 
Gold, 

To Heaven, resplendent and fair, 

And after I entered the beautiful fold 

By one in authority I was told 

That not a Vermonter was there. 


“Impossible, Sir, for from my own 
town, 

Many sought this delectable place, 

And each must be here, with a harp or 
a crown, 

And a conqueror’s palm, and a clean 
linen gown 

Received through unmerited grace.” 


The angel replied, “All Vermonters 
come here 

When first they depart from the earth, 

But after a day, or a month or a year, 

They restless and lonesome and home- 
sick appear, 

And sigh for the land of their birth. 

“We give them the best that the 
kingdom provides, 

They have everything here they could 
want, 

But not a Vermonter in Haven abides— 

A very brief period here he resides, 

Then hikes his way back to Vermont.” 


*, 





—endiD hopped 


These plans are 


for the Battle of Vicksburg!” 
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The Columbia 


... Last of Gloucester’s 
“Sailers”... 


by JOHN L. E. PELL 





The race of October 12th, 1926. 


Henry Ford leading the Columbia. 





Columbia won the race. 


Buns at the Essex shipyards in 
Massachusetts, the Columbia was launched 
on April 16th, 1923, a two-masted schooner, 
with a length of 140 feet over all, and 105 
feet on the water line; beam 25 feet 8 inches, 
depth in hold 12 feet 4 inches, and draft 15 
feet 8 inches. Her gross tonnage was 152, 
net 96 tons. She was owned by a syndicate 
headed by the famous racing genius Captain 
Ben Pine of Gloucester. 

Exceptionally seaworthy, this last of 
Gloucester’s famed “sailers”, was not afraid 
to face the elements under her own canvas 
without the aid of auxiliary power. 

My introduction to the Columbia occurred 
during the fall of 1926, when I took four 
camera men to Gloucester to make sequences 
for a motion picture featuring the races to 
be held, Oct. 11th and 12th, between the 
Columbia and her most dangerous rival, the 
schooner Henry Ford, the latter commanded 
by Captain Clate Morrisey. Both vessels 
when under full racing canvas, and with 
ample breeze, were a match in speed for the 
Coast Guard Patrol boats of those days. I 
have seen the Columbia and Henry Ford both 
make 18 knots. 

The 50-mile course had been staked, and 
was patrolled by the United States Coast 
Guard, and the Destroyer Wainwright sent 
the contestants away with a roar of her 
forward gun. A sixteen-knot breeze pressed 
steadily against every stitch of canvas the 
racers possessed. It was a stirring battle 
with only one minute and thirty seconds 
separating the contestants as the Columbia 
led the Henry Ford over the finish line. The 


Columbia won the following day by four 
minutes and fifty-five seconds. 
Early the following summer I again 


journeyed to Gloucester. This time to make 
a moving picture record of the “Atlantic 
Fisherman.” It one of a series of 
educational films financed by the late George 
Eastman, of Rochester, New York, founder 
of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
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was 


The Columbia was due back from the 
Grand Banks, and so I decided to await her 
return and feature her in the Eastman film. 
On June 27th, of that year, the Columbia 
returned. It was in the early evening, but 
we succeeded in getting some good “shots” 
of her as she glided along through the 
reflection of a brilliantly lighted sky. She 
was deep in the water, as her hold was 
packed with 306,000 pounds of cod put down 
in salt. This was a record catch, never to be 
surpassed by that grand vessel. 

On the afternoon of July 2nd, as I was 
standing on the wharf talking to an official 
in charge of fitting out the Columbia, he 
mentioned the fact that Captain Wharton 
was worried over the nonappearance of some 
of the crew who had been ashore since the 
previous night. Just then, a figure emerged 
from the hatch aboard the Columbia, and 
climbed the ladder spiked to the wharf. It 
was one of the crew, cold sober, but bent on 
having a last drink in Yankee civilization 
the morrow. A ten 
dollar bill protruded from between his thumb 
and first finger. 


before departing on 


The official instantly sensed 
the meaning of this late-day excursion to 
town, and as the man passed us he reached 
out his hand and attempted to snatch the 
bill away from the astonished owner, but the 
latter’s grip upon it was too firm, and the 
bill parted amidship. 

A string of curses left the man’s lips. He 
would be damned if he would sail on the 
vessel, even if she was the Columbia, and 
darting down the hatch he soon emerged with 
his kit slung over his back. 

Hiding his own anger at the abuses which 
had been rained upon his head, the official 
stepped forward, a forced smile upon his face, 
“Here!”, he said addressing the man, “I'm 
sorry. I didn’t tear your bill. 
Give me the piece you have and I'll hand you 
a whole one in exchange.” He pulled out an 
impressive roll, found a clean ten spot among 


mean to 


the assortment and held it out to the enraged 


and disgruntled fisherman. “Take this, go 
aboard and stow away your kit.” The man 
hesitated, then slowly he pulled the other 
half of the torn bill from his pocket. Un- 
decided in mind he locked down at the 
useless piece of money. Then he accepted 
the new ten dollar bill and retraced his steps 
to the Columbia’s forecastle. I would have 
occasion to remember that incident. 

Two hours passed, and then a tug towed 
the Columbia out to the center of the inner 
harbor. It was late in the afternoon on 
Sunday, July 3rd, when she left Gloucester 
and headed out to sea. I followed her 
aboard the Coast Guard Patrol boat, and 
“shot” many feet of film as she plunged 
through the waves, and finally, as the light 
dimmed, we swung close to her stern and 
phctographed Captain Wharton and his crew 
as they waved good-bye. 

August came and through days of bright 
sunshine and sparkling seas the Columbia’s 
crew were busily engaged stowing away her 
catch in the depths of her hold. She had not 
reached her capacity when on Aug. 23rd, 
she was hailed by Captain Carrancho of the 
schooner Herbert Parker, who exchanged 
information with Captain Wharton on the 
results of their respective fishing. That was 
the last ever seen of the Columbia, her 
captain, her mate Joseph Mayo, and her crew 
of seventeen men. 

Perhaps we can visualize, in some vague 
way the tragedy that happened. Morning 
dawned on Aug. 24th. All night long the 
barometer had been falling and now it was 
at a dangerously low ebb. The sea had 
become rugged, and the wind rising steadily 
had taken on an ominous howl. Before day- 
light Captain Wharton had ordered the crew 
to shorten sail, and now, as white water 
showed on the crests of the seas, and the 
wind increased in intensity, the danger was 
apparent to all on board. Did Captain 
Wharton decide to take in all but a speck 
of canvas and run before the gale or did he 
order the Columbia’s anchors lowered into 
the angry waves, and every available foot of 
line let out to prevent their dragging, thus 
attempting to ride out the storm? We shall 
never know. In either case many wild and 
terrifying hours or minutes must have been 
lived through. The tiny piece of canvas may 
have been blown to shreds, and the Columbia, 
without its steadying influence, would have 
swung out of ccntrol into the trough of the 
sea. Or facing the hurricane she might have 
felt the anchor lines part, and found herself 
wallowing helplessly, her decks awash, her 
doom sealed. And then, her foremast might 
have snapped asunder, its jagged end plung- 
ing through the deck. Wild pandemonium 
must have reigned among the crew, as 
Captain Wharton and Mate Mayo shouted 
orders that were never heard. While men 
struggled through the seas that broke across 
the shivering vessel’s deck in their efforts to 
un-nest such dories as were still intact, only 
to see those they had freed instantly shattered 
before their eyes. 

And through all this scene of horror what 
were the thoughts of that man, who, on a 
peaceful July afternoon, was striding up a 
wharf at Gloucester to life and safety, only 
We can see 
the 
face with 
fear, as he draws a wet and crumpled bank 


to turn back to certain death 


him clinging desperately to one of 


dripping shrouds, his frenzied 


note from his tattered clothes, and curses fate 
for the trick it has played upon him 
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EATING PLACES NEAR 
CAMP EDWARDS 


by Imogene Wolcott 


Just three miles from Camp Ed- 
wards at Foresdale route 130 
(that’s a back road from Sandwich 
to the Camp), you'll see a sign read- 
ing Paradise Farm. 


on 


Come here for dinner if you like 
old-fashioned farm meals, plump broil- 
ers, vegetables not two hours from the 
garden, creamy milk and farm-sized 
servings of homemade pies. This is 
no place to order lobsters, steaks or 
chops, but you may count on an ex- 
ceedingly good chicken dinner. Imag- 
ine a meal that begins with cream of 
chicken soup followed by Paradise 
Farm’s famous Chicken Maryland, 
plus four to eight vegetables all home- 
grown, plus date bread and 4utter- 
scotch rolls plus deep dish apple pie 
topped with homemade vanilla ice 
cream and coffee and you'll have a 
general idea of what’s in store for you 
for $1.50. 

Add to this the hospitality of two 
friendly people, John Alden and Winn- 
ifred Coe, and the atmosphere of an 
interesting old house and beautiful 
gardens. Allow plenty of time to dine 
here because leisure is ‘part of the 
charm of Paradise Farm. It’s best 
to phone for reservations. The number 
is Osterville 4768. If the day is pleas- 
ant, ask for a table in the garden. Open 
until about October Ist. 

x * Oe * 

Like clam chowder? Then stop at 
a roadside shanty called Gordon’s near 
West Barnstable on route 6. I say 
that here you'll find the best clam 
chowder on Cape Cod. Anybody want 
to dispute me? 

* kK OK 

Mrs. A. Edith your 

hostess at the Anchorage-By-The-Sea, 


Barrows is 


at Mattapoisett, a charming colonial 
house that serves old favorite Cape Cod 
dishes. Dinner 75c to $2. 
ke KO 

The Bellows in Falmouth has deli- 
cious food, but you must be content 
to wait your turn, for like many good 
eating places it is usually crowded. 
Lunch is 75¢ to 85c. Dinner $1 to $2 
with a wide choice of good things to 
eat. 





Did you ever taste Cape Cod clam 
pie or Cape Cod lobster pie? Dinners 
at Road Isle feature these two old- 
fashioned dishes. The clam pie is made 
from fresh clams flavored with salt 
pork in flaky crusts. A complete dinner 
costs $1.40. In the lobster pie you'll 
discover juicy chunks of native lobster 
topped with buttery crumbs. ($1.75.) 
Luncheons are $1.00. Road Isle is “‘on 
the canal” and is so called because it 
is on an island in three Cape Cod roads 
at Bournedale, Mass. on route 6. 


** kK * 


Another Bournedale eating place that 
is becoming increasingly popular is 
Eagle Hill Farm off route 6 on Herring 
Pond, several miles before you reach 
the Canal. 
lovely rise of land between two lakes. 
The gardens are a riot of color. The 


The Farm is situated on a 


farmhouse reminds you of a charming 
inn such as you might find in the Vir- 
ginia mountains. The food is abundant 
and very much on the rich side. Steaks 
are smothered in parsley butter or 
thick cream in 
the a la king dishes and newburgs; 


hollandaise. There’s 
home-grown vegetables are generously 
buttered; the hot rolls are slathered 
with butterscotch and nuts; and to top 
it all off the dessert is likely to be pecan 
pie with whipped cream! It’s a place 
to visit 


because sure 


to talk about it for days. Whether or 


once, you're 
not you return depends on your fond- 
ness for such things as nutmeg on fruit 
cup, scalloped cucumbers and every- 
thing imaginable drenched with cream 
or butter or both! 
enough as it is. 


Me, I’m plump 


* * * * 


Hatchville (Fal- 
mouth) is a popular place with visitors 


Coonamessett at 


to Camp Edwards. The young people 
tell me you can get a hamburg roll and 
potato chips for 25c. The dining-room 
is a big airy porch. The food is reas- 
onably good and prices are moderate. 
Lovely gardens, a lake, golf course, 
riding and dancing, a cocktail lounge. 
(Continued Next Page) 








GAME °~ what good food I rep 
resent. In sandwiches you've 
met me. My flavor’s rare beyond compare. 
I'll treat you if you get me.” 





(CwnERWoaDs I) | 


“2 





NAME “You're UNDERWOOD'S 
you're Deviled Ham . . . Now 


for that promised treat!” 


‘It's ready, 


gang,” the hostess said; “‘come 


all, let’s eat!”’ 


one, come 





FAME You'll get your share of com- 


pliments on Underwood's famed 
flavor, when served at parties, picnics, meals. 
Stock up with this good old standby. 









" \UNDERWOOD 


1821—1941 
© 20 YEARS OF FINE FOODS 


FREE RECIPES! Send postcard today 
for ‘Fine Foods” recipe booklet containing 
new ideas that will add zest and variety to 
your meals. Wm. Underwood Co., 378 


Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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MacArnold’s Lobster Pound, just 


over the Bourne Bridge, is my idea of ef Wy HAMPTON 
a pleasant place to go for a cocktail and . 
an excellent lobster dinner. You will A How Hampshire School for Boys 


pay rather dear for your lobster but 120th year. 40 boys entered 


“a9 . ° 24 colleges last year. Experi- 
it’s worth it. Plan to dine late and ques Geuciey. Dateation te 


watch the New York boat go through each boy’s needs. Athletics 
the Canal (at about eight-thirty). Scns anne 
lh aia 110 miles from Boston. 

Novak’s—on route 6 in Buzzard’s aa nen S58 bays 
Bay—is housed in a white building that , 2 
used to be the Old Colony Woman’s Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Club. The present cocktail lounge was Box 169 - - - - New Hampton, N. H. 
the schoolroom where young women | = 
@ Widest sealing surface of were taught to weave and knit. Alas, Cape Cod’s Newest Modern Hotel 
any jar ring on the market now all that is changed. Mr. Frank OLD SILVER BEACH HOTEL 
o> a ae . a Novak, who has directed food super- Right on the World’s Finest Private Beach 
— oe neg omy lt pace vision at Deerfield Academy and who Paaee Base nag. -* 
stays sealed. There can be is a native of Vienna, serves Cape Cod and showers, heat, etc. Weekly rates $20 


no substitute for absolute . i . upwards per couple. Ownership management of 
; inner 
safety; apolied preserves are Terrace Dinners at reasonable prices Charles P. and May T. Abbott. Opens June 27. 


a tragedy. 10c a dozen. 3 ($1.50 to $2.00). Chickens, lobster, gy - - A Cabenes with 
dozen for 25e. Cheapest can- | steaks and chops are always ready. Also oo eee er ee 
Seance patey ae Pe a ta carte diners. A Novak specialty Restricted clientele - we suggest early reservations. 
not supply you, order direct. is a baked Alaska served in a flower 


HOME CANNERS’ pot. I really don’t know whether this SEPTEMBER I$ =~ 
# Wieided C Cod. Deerfield Cranberry Picking Time 

TEXTBOOK 10c iS a 1ennese, ape od, eerne It’s still warm enough here for fresh or salt water 

. Academy or Novak specialty! bathing. All sports, good food, excellent fishing. 

Send for our popular Home i - = pe y: Selected clientele. Rates from $5 ~ Pa Plan. 

Canners’ Textbook. Follow ! ; ees "Por formate wesley sate ais Late Dee, 
~ lege ae i. I hesitate to recommend the Daniel IGH BREWSTER 

ages m " . ‘ . Brewster 
liable Se cede nn Webster Inn at Sandwich as heartily = a Se __ baer ea 
ods, etc. With free supply as I'd like, for fear I may be preju- 
of 12 dozen canning labels, diced. I’ve dined there so often possibly A QUIET HAVEN 

gummed, printed with names ; : Away from the bustle of city life 

of fruits, vegetables, etc. All I am blind to its faults. I go there for We have practised hospitality for 46 ears and welcome 

for 10c. steamed clams, lobster and_ steak. therm and dignity re mn Well nected. Ruening wet 

WHEN BUYING NEW JARS (Other dishes on the menu are not so ta ee 


remember thet Atlas PD much to my liking.) Steamed clams are CONSODINE HOUSE 
Seal, Atlas ason, tlas . : : . ’ Open all year Telephone 76 
ack Baek des ‘Sidi 30c for a heaping big bowlful. They’re ee 


. . BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASS. 
fruit and Atlas Wide Mouth sweet, tender and cooked just right. 
Mason Jars are the only jars | [Lobster and steak are good values for ELM TREE INN 


i l i 1 with ° . 
—. — gery ool J the money, too. Service is slow, parti- At Brewster, Cape Cod 
the famous Goo uck Jar : : A delightful, tree-shaded home of the Yankee clipper 
Rubbers. cularly week-ends. Even though the days. Large porches, extensive grounds, spacious 
. = : . rooms. Interior almost a museum so artistic a 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE juke box is blaring forth and the murals unusual. Informal atmosphere; peace, quiet, and 
on the walls are new and strident and comfort for congenial clientele. Easy access to all 


. : 7 Cape offers for recreation. 
& RUBBER COMPANY | a genial Italian gentleman is your host, C.F. Keith Tel. Brewster 2 Route 6 
64 Hampshire Street still the atmosphere is more truly that — 
Cambridge, Mass. of a tavern of the days of our early ~The ANCHORAGE-BY-THE-SEA 


Mattapoisett—on Buzzerd’s Bo 
forefathers than any place on the Cape. 0, Ghtemien aon ann aad tae conn 


ik ; J with antiques. View of harbor, five min- 
I like to eat at the Daniel Webster ee te te eee 


Inn, although I find it difficult to say a, OS ae 


why. Rates: Week, $25—$35; Day, $4—$5. 
x**k *k * Spring and Fall ore Less. 
B 1 
fet Cone Bem Se EDITH M. BARROWS, Mgr. Phone: Mattapoisett 12 <A 


at Ayer, Mass., a partial list of good eating T ae E W E N E GO 


places would include: 
. . On Long Island Sound 
The Barn at Harvard, Mass., also The INDIAN NECK, BRANFORD, CONN. 


ae a hae Meccan 4 Inn at — Finest bathing beach. Sailing, fishing, good 
cord; Groton Inn a roton; Buttercup lea f Own gardens. Reasonable rates 


Room at Lunenburg; Sterling Inn at Ster- Restricted clientele. For details addre 


ling; West Townsend Tavern at West H. D. STRATTON, Prop. 
Townsend. 







































































Located in Attractive and Friendly Hancock, N. H 
‘illage 


THE Fao sS HOUSE 


: oa Invitingly new with interesting 
Colonial decorations 


Private Baths A Cordial Welcome 


Jar Rubbers Mr. and Mrs. A. O. Jones, Hosts 























